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Heavier Penalty 


| 
For legal Bank | 
Practices Asked 


Senator Fletcher Asserts 
Many Delinquent Officers 
And Directors Escape 
Punishment Altogether 





Capital Requirement — 
Viewed as Too Weak 








» High Percentage of Failures Is’ 


Said to Exist Among State 
Banks Having Only Small 
Capitalization 


Stricter enforcement of tne penal laws 
which relate to violations of the National 
Bank Act was advocated orally July 25 
b: Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
renking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Of- 
ficers and directors of banks who violate 
the law, causing failures of the institu- 
tions under their direction and manage- 
ment, with loss to the depositors, and 
injury to the communities affected, should 
not be dealt with too lightly, he declared. 

In making public corresypndence on the 
subject with John W. Pole, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Senator Fletcher pointed 
out that of the 134 convictions in criminal 
cases under the national banking laws for | 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1930, 62 probations 
or suspensions of sentence were granted. 

The laws should be made more drastic. 
the Senator declared, and punishment 
should be more certain. The letter con- 
taining his recommendation to that effect 
was referred by Compiroller Pole to the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell. 


Minimum Capital 


A minimum capitalization of $100,000 
for institutions doing a banking business, 
particularly national banks was also ad- 
vocated by Senator Fletcher. National 
banks, he explained, are now required to 
have a minimum capital of $25,000; while 
State banks in some States can be or- 
ganized with cepital as low as $10,000. 

The State banks may present excep- 
tions to the reouirement suggested by 
Senator Fletcher, he siaied, but added 
that the public interest requires every 
possible safeguard of the funds entrusted 
to all banking instifutions 

“Since 1920 there have been about 6,000 
bank failures,” he stated. “Of these, 1,000 
were national bank failures and the other 
5,000 failures of State banks. We now 
have about 7,590 national banks in op- 
eration. 

“More than 60 per cent of the banks 
that failed were institutions of $25,000 
capital or less; more than 70 per cent had | 


| 
| 





less than $50,000; and more than 90 per 
cent had less than $100,000 capital. The | 
capital of a national bank must be $25,- 
000 or more. Many of the States have 
granted charters in which the required | 
capital is as low as $10,000. 


Safeguarding Public 

“It would seem to me that it is a mis- 
take to charter banks with such small 
capital. I think Melvin Traylor, the 
head of a big institution in Chicago, is 
right in recommending that theye be re- 
quired a minimum capital of $100,000 for 
any institution doing a banking business. 
I think every institution doing such a 
business, whether national bank or State 
bank, whether a savings bank or invest- 
ment company or trust company, ought 
to be required to provide every safeguard 
for the protection of the people who en- 
trust to them the funds that so vitally 
afiect the community and the individual. 

“It might be practicable to require 
somewhat less of the State banks than 
of the national banks but the idea of re- 








quiring a larger capital, generally, for 
{Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 

a hl i P 
Treasury to Offer | 


New 91 -day Bills | 


Issue of 60 Millions to Meet | 
Aug. 3 Maturities 


An offering of $60,000,000 in 91-day 
Treasury bills to be dated Aug. 3, to off- | 
set maturities of about the same amount, 
was announced July 25 by Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Tresaury. The 
bills will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders and tenders will be 
received at the Federal reserve banks or 
their branches up to 2 p. m., July 30. 

The following additional information | 
was made available at the Department: | 

Consideration is being given by the} 
Treasury to its general financing program, | 
in view of the fact that $4,631,524,750) 
in Government securities either mature | 
or are callable’ before June 30, 1932, of} 
which $800,000,000 falls due during the| 
ensuing two months. The major finan-| 
cing is expected in September, when ap- 
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Colombia Enacts ITake Guesswork | Road Beauty Aim 


New Customs Law 


Modern System to Be Put in 
Operation, Department of 
Commerce Is Informed 


Ts Colombian Congress has passed 
and’ the President of Colombia has 
signed a new organic customs law super- 
seding all acts relating to tariffs, accord- 
ing to an announcement July 25 by the 
Department of Commerce based on ad- 
vices from Walter J. Donnelly, Com- 
mercial Attache at Bogota. The new 
law goes into effect 60 working days 
after publication in the Diario Official 
on July 14. 

Mr. Donnelly informed the Depart- 
ment that the new law established a 
modern system. of customs procedure, 
and he expected that it would facilitate 
the handling of customs matters in 
Colombia. 

The principal provisions of the new 
law as made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are printed in full 
tert on page 7. 





Tests Are Completed 
On 42 Types of Naval 


Planes During Year 


Experimental and Contract 
Craft Tried Out by Flight 
Section Before Final Ac- 
ceptance by Department 


Performance trials during the fiscal year 


1931 were conducted on 42 different types once itself—it must match production to 
consumption—and must arrange to keep 


of Nava! aircraft, a record number for any 


fiscal year, the Bureau of Acronautics, 
Department of the Navy, announced 
July 26. 

This work was accomplished by the 


Flight Test Section at the Anacostia, D. 
C., Naval air station, it was pointed out, 
which consists of five officers, two en- 
gineers, and 23 other employes. The work 
consists of thorough examinations of the 
flight characteristics of all planes the Navy 


culation to sec that new aircraft comply 
with the Department's specifications. 
Many Types Tested 

The announcement follows in full text: 

During the fiscal year just ended, the 
Flight Test Section at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Anacostia, D. C., has carried out 
performance trials on 42 different types ol 
airplanes, including 9 fighters, 10 observa- 
tion planes, 6 trarsports, 6 of the patrol 
or “flying boat” type, 2 torpedo or bomb- 
ing planes, 4 training types, 1 scouting 
plane, an autogiro, and 3 miscellaneous 
craft 

Commenting or the year’s performance 
ot the section, which was organized Jan. 1, 
1927, on recommendation of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, today said: 

Minimum of Delay 

“The work at Anacostia this past year 
reflects great credit on the section’s per- 
sonnel. 


proper reports thereon 


production contract are put through the 
program of tests and inspections on which 
is based the acceptance of each type for 
service use. 

“It is fortunate that we have such a fine 
location for this work, here, close: to the 
design and engineering exports in the 
Department. Because of this discussions 
of defects or improvements in our planes 
encounter a minimum of delay.” 

The Flight Test Section at Anacostia at 
present 
r-utical engineers, three clerks, and 20 
enlisted personnel. Lieut, Ralph A. Oftsie 
is officer-in-charge of flight tests, and is 
aided by the following: Lieut. F. M. Trap- 
nell, Lieut. J. F. Bolger, and Lieuts. (jg) 
R. B. Pirie and T. J. Hedding. 

Flight Test Section 

The Flight Test Section’s work on a 
new type plane commences shortly after 
the arrival of the plane at Anacostia. 

Airplanes are built for the Navy in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a contract 
which specifically guarantees certain 
weights and performance and suitability. 
When a piane is first received it is gen- 
erally given a single flight by the con- 
tractor’s pilot. This is called the con- 
tractor’s demonstration, the purpose of 
which is to show the probability of the 
airplane being able to meet its guarantees 
and to prove that it is a reasonable flying 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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From Business, 


Dr. Klein Urges 


| _ 


\Better Picture of Current 
Trends Now Provided by 
Department of Commerce 
Surveys, He Asserts 


Wiser Management 
Now Is Possible 


Finds Progress in the Last 
Decade in the Application 
Of Scientific Methods to 
Trade and Industry 





Better knowledge as to all phases of 
the intricate operation of industry, wider 
distribution of facts, and the institution 
of effective research into economic fac- 
tors are methods of making for business 
stability and of getting away from the 
impulse to unsound expansion, Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
said July 26 in an address over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Dr. Klein defined various economic fac- 
tors already deducted from information 
such as is made available to business men 
in the Commerce Department's “Survey 
of Current Business.” 

Balance Required 

From the last two depressions, Dr. 
Klein declared, “we see that this indus- 
trial civilization of ours has got to bal- 


up the consuming power which underlies 
markets.” His address follows in full 


text: 
There's a new magazine out-—-or rather 


an old one in a new form. You will not 
find it on 
gaily 
though its illustrations are of far more 
significance to the tired business man at 
this particular moment. I am 


rent Business. 
Benefits of Statistics A 
Now, I do not propose for one moment 


to impose on your courtesy and that of 
my friends of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in trying to peddle magazine sub- 
But I can think of no more 
valuable service to our anxious merchants 
and manufactruers than is presented in 
giving them some specific information— | 
not gossip or pleasant soporific pink pel- 
lets of optimism—but rather the means 
inform themselves as 
to the actual situation and then do their 


scriptions. 


whereby they can 


own thinking and their own planning. 


The uncertainties of business these days 
can be cleared, its doubts can be dispelled, 
one thing—facts, well developed | 


by just 


facts. Hence the importance of this new 


effort on the part of the Commerce De-| 
partment to bring together in plainly un- 
form all the current facts 


derstandable 


on business. The magazine .is chock- 


The mission of this section is to fy}) of statistics, of course, and illustrated 
carry out the flight testing of airplanes, with only those wavy-lined graphs which 
engines, assessories and equipment as di- aye based on statistics—but they are care- | 
rected by the Department, and to submit f¢y)y selected statistics, with all the detail 
Simply expressed. and the nonessential eliminated, whicn | 
this means that virtually all experimental present in high lights just the facts the 
machines and the first airplane of each average business man wants. Now, above 
all other times, must our business planning 


be based on facts. 
Retail Store Survey 


Yet as to business, so immense and 
complicated are the affairs of our country|to be satisfactory to European spinners] result. 
that we have had to proceed in complete 


ignorance of some of the most outstand- 
ing economic facts all these years. Why, 
until just this week, when the first na- 
tional retail census ever conducted began 


consist of five officers, two aero- tO approach completion, nobody has been | 


able to say definitely how many grocery 
stores, or gas-filling stations, or depart- 
ment stores, or business houses of any 
specific kind there were in the country. 
Much less have they been able to assemble 
the vital facts as to the business these 
concerns do. I am going to give you 
some of those facts now, and you will be 
the first people to know them, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. John Guernsey, of 
the Census staff. 

Hold your breath now, for we are about 
to embark upon a nonstop _ statistical 
flight, right through a cloud of figures. 

Precisely, there are 497,715 food stores 
in the United States, and their annual 
sales volume runs to more than $11,000,- 
000,000, 22 per cent of the toial retail 
business of the country. There are 22,500 
fruit and vegetable shops, and 9,200 deli- 
catessens. Then we have found 46,600 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 





IN MANY COUNTRIES DESCRIBED 


proximately $634,387,000 in certificates and Children’s Bureau Explains Five Major Kinds of Financial 


in excess of $100,000,000 in bills fall due 
entailing new security issues: 
Bond Issue Considered 

Although thought is being given to a 
sizeable bond issue, over a long period, 
no definite decision has been reached as 
to that mode of refinancing in the Fall. | 
The entire program is being studied, and 
it is unlikely that a definite decision will | 
be reached as to the character of financ- 
ing until the latter part of August, F 

Should there be no bond issue in Sep- 
tember, it is considered certain that such 
an issue will be resorted to in December, 
at which time maturities will approximate 
$1,000,000,000. These will include $451,- 
718,950 in 31: per cent notes called for 
that month, with the remainder of the 
total of $995,217,000 consisting of 17s per | 
cent certificates. 

Treasury records show that aggregate 
maturities for the remainder of the year 
include $444,500,000 in bills, $1,801,777,500 
in certificates and $451,718,950 in notes 
The first Liberty Loan of $1,933,528,300 
is callable June 15, 1932 

Acting Secretary Mills’ 
of the new $60,000,000 bill 
in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 


announcement 
issue follows 


1 
| 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Aid Given by Gor 


QOCIAL legislation extending pecuniary 
\ aid to mothers now exists in many 
foreign countries, it was explained orally 
at the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor July 25. 

Five outstanding kinds of help include 
pensions, aid under social insurance, aid 
in connection with labor laws, family 
allowances, and grants at the time of 
childbirth. The following additional in- 
formation was furnished by the Bureau: 

Widows in Denmark whose incomes 
are below a certain amount are entitled 
to pensions paid by the communes. 
They are not regarded as poor relief. 
The amount varies according to the age 
of the widow's children. The younger 
the child the higher the pension. De- 
serted mothers, divorced mothers and 
those separated from their husbands are 
elso entitled to pensions if the father 
docs not contribute to the family sup- 
port. 

New South Wales and Victoria in 
Australia have mother’s pensions, while 
6 of the 9 provinces of Canada have 
them. They are Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan, and Nova Scotia. Although Nor- 
way has no mother’s pension law, the 
cities of Olso and Elverum provide them. 


sernments Abroad 


New Zealand 
mothers. 

France, Germany, Norway, and Aus- 
tralia aid mothers at the time of child- 
birth. In France the benetfis are paid 
for at least 12 weeks, and are supplied 
by the State, the departments, and 
the communes. 

Germany provides the mother with 
medical treatment, a single cash pay- 
ment to meet the cost of delivery, then 
thereafter weekly benetfis for a certain 
period. A nursing premium is also paid 
by the German Government. Aid is 
also given in Germany to mothers of 
children under a certain age and the 
amount is determined by the local ad- 
ministrative organs. 

Another form of aid to mothers is 
under social insurance. Great Britain, 
for example, a special law which 
provides pensions for widows’ and or- 
phans of men who were insured under 
the National Health Insurance Act of 
1924, or the acts repealed by that law. 

In countries with a system of com- 
pulsory insurance against invalidity and 
| old age, for instance, Germany, France, 

Czechoslovakia, Austria (for nonmanual 


also has pensions for 


has 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


the newsstands among those 
colored pictures of Summer girls, 


s : referring 
/contemplates purchasing, it was explained, ' + the first issue of the Commerce De- 
and requires carciul observation and cal- partment’s newly revised Survey of Cu:- 


Forest Service 


Scenic and Inspirational ‘As- 
| sets to Be Factor in Plan- 
ning Highways 


| 

| 

I’ announcing its policy in locating | 

| and building roads in the national 

| forests the Forest Service of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture says “the fact that | 
much use @f each road will be recrea- 
tional in character must be recognized, | 
and the development of scenic, inspira- | 
tional and recreational assets must be 

@ major factor in the planning of road 

systems and particular roads.” 

1 The Forest Service appeals to local 
agencies to cooperate in maintaining 
roadside beauty. Esthetic considera- 
tions will take rank with speed and 
economy in road location in the na- 
tional forests. Unnecessary scars of 
cutting and filling, destruction of road- 
side timber, marring of views by burned- 
over areas, unsightly buildings or sign- 
boards are all to be avoided. Rights of 
way are to preserve, wherever possible, 
strips of native forest. In some cases 
the Forest Service has altered the lo- 
cation of many of its official signs so 
that scenic beauty might remain un- 

| marred.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Soviet Cotton Export | 
Said to Be Unlikely 


| 


To Affect World Trade: 


Department of Agriculture 
Explains That Russia Will 
Need Large Part of Yield 
To Manufacture Cloth 


Despite a heavy increase in Russian 


acreage of cotton, it is unlikely that Rus- | recognize as a government. 


| Sia will become a decisive factor in the 


| world export cotton trade for some time ' terested 


| to come, because the Soviet plan calls 
for an increase of 20 per cent this year 
in manufacture of cotton cloth, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 25. 
Urgent need of foreign exchange may 
jhave been a factor in exports of cotton 
}of last year’s crop from Russia, the De- 
|partment said, and under more nearly 
normal circumstances “the cotton pro- 
duced in Russia will probably be largely 
needed within the country to enable car- 
rying out the plan to bring the standard 
| of cotton goods consumption within Rus- 
‘sia to levels existing in other countries.” 
Export Question Raised 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

Recent press reports and trade communi- 
cations have devoted considerable atten- 
| tion to the question of raw cotton supplies 
from Russia and the success of the Soviet 
| Government in building up cotton pro- 
duction during the past few years. 

The question has been raised whether or 
{not Russia will, in the near future, be- 
come an important competitor 
cotton markets, and eventually to an ex- 
tent that will endanger the position of the 
traditional cottons used by the spinners of 
the Old World. 

We have repeatedly pointed out in our 
reports that Russia appeared likely to 
cease to be an important consumer of 
American cotton and would probably sup- 
ply moderate quantities of its own cotton 
to the world market. The sales of Russian 
|; cotton at Liverpool in recent months indi- 
cate that Russia is now apparently in a 
position to export cotton produced in Mid- 
dle Asia or Transcaucasus of qualities said 


| 
both as to character and staple. 


Need of Foreign Exchange 
Urgent need for foreign exchange may 


have been a factor in some of these cot- | 


| ton exports, and certainly appeared an in- 
fluence in the low prices accepted, but 
continued and _ increased competition 
|from Russian cotton seems in prospect. 
As far as total world requirements are 


not play a decisive role for a consider- 
able time to come, however, even though 
there appear to be possibilities even yet 
for great expansion of raw cotton produc- 
tion in Russia during the course of the 
next few years. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is aiming at a large increase in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth within the 
country and the raising of the level of 
cotton goods consumption, which is now 
) extremely low. 
manufacture of cotton goods is already 
under way as the plans for 1931 calls for 


production. 
| The 1930 production, however, was lower | 
than had been planned due to a shortage 
of raw materials, imports having been re- 
duced 44.2 per cent during the Russian 
economic year ended October, 1930. 

Under more nearly normal conditions the 
cotton produced within Russia will prob- 
ably be largely needed within the country 
to enable carrying out the plan to bring 
the standard of cotton goods consumption | 
rwithin Russia to levels existing in other | 
| countries. 

The Russian cotton planting campaign 
was practically finished by May 25 in all 


[Continued on 
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Idaho Farmers Seek 


Relief Under New Act 











| Ask Postponement in Payments 
On Land Purchases 


Boise, Ipano, July 25. 


| Applications for relier from farmers all 
over the State have been received by Gov-| 
}ernor C. Ben Ross, in accordance with 
| the provisions of a law enacted at the last! 
session of the Legislature. The statute) 
granted a two-year respite in payments of 
principal and interest on lands purchased 
trom the State. 

The intention of the legislation, it was 
explained, was to assist dry farm wheat 
growers, who had been embarrassed by 
low prices, but applications for relief have 
come from farmers raising other crops| 
as well, | 

The statute permits postponement of | 
two-year delinquent payments prior to 
Jan. 1, 1931, to the end of the contract 
period. Contracts extend from 10 to 30 
years, it was explained. 


in world) 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 27, 1931 


American Relief | /”fantile Paralysis 





| 


Declared Nation’s 
First Obligation 


Germany Is Probably in No | 
Worse Financial Plight 
Than United States, Says 
Senator McKellar 


Thinks Debt Plan | 
Will Be Ineffective 


People of This Country Will 
View With Distrust Further 
Efforts to Aid European Sit- 
uation, He Declares 


Declaring that Germany probably is not 
in any worse financial plight than the 
United States, Senator McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, in a prepared statement July 
25 advocated rehabilitation and resuscita- 
tion work in this country before “med- | 
dling” with the economic and financial af- 
fairs of foreign countries. He said the 
London conference of representatives of 
the powers designed to bring about sta- 
bilization of German finances did not se- 


| cure results and that the American people 


will view with distrust any further effort 
of this Government to aid Europe while | 
American citizens are unemployed, suffer- 
ing extraordinary privations and under- 
going abnormal business conditions. 

Senator McKellar said it has been 
stated that Germany is prepared to guar- 
antee to Russia $400,000,000 in credits and 
that if that statement, currently pub- 
lished, is true the United States, if it 
joined other governments in putting up 
that amount of credit for Germany, would 
be in the position of indirectly helping 
Russia which the United States does not 
He said if 
the French Government, so directly in- | 
in Germany's finances, is not 
alarmed there is no occasion for the 
United States to be concerned about it. 

His statement follows in full text: 

Outcome Uncertain 

The much heralded London Seven 
Power Conference clephant has labored 
for days and brought forth a mouse. It 
recommended the renewal of Germany's 
note for 90 days due to the Bank for 
International Settlements. No new money 
nor credits were given as asked for by 
Germany. She must pay her note in 90 
days or go broke. Now Germany is about 
to ask more money of the United States. 
|Mr. Stimson has gone to another con- 
| ference in Berlin to restore Germany. 
| What the final outcome of these ef- 
forts will be, of course no one can fore- 
tell. 
| effective, otherwise it would not have been 
|mecessary to call the Seven Power Con- 
| ference within a week. Certainly also 
this last conference offers no material aid 
to Germany for she must have cash money 
in large sums or Mr. Bruening’s ministry 
will fall. Will our Government now put 
up the necessary cash? Or will the Presi- 
dent advise American banks to provide 
it? Either method will be the same in 
the end. If he advises private banks to 
furnish it and they lose it, then no doubt 
the Government will be called upon to 
make the banks whole. Someone has to 
;}put up money if the Bruening ministry 
| is to be saved, as neither the moratorium 
nor the conference has yet performed this 
job, otherwise, what was the necessity 
of Mr. Stimson’s visit to Berlin? 

German Treatment 

Plainly Germany's representatives at 
the conference were disappointed by the 
They were treated most cordially 
|}by all and politely given the gate and 
|have gone home empty handed. They 
asked for money and got a God bless you. 

Gradually the facts concerning Ger- 
many’'s plight are coming to light. Since 
|}the war our international bankers have 
{loaned some $3,000,000,000 of American 
|money in Germany at high rates of in- 
| terest. These bankers became alarmed 


concerned, Russian supplies will probably|@bout getting it back but were collect- 


ing it as fast as they could in May and 
June. It is said that they collected $90,- 
000,000 in gold in a single week and 
brought it back to America in payment 
of short-term debts. 

In the space of three weeks in June, 
$230,000,000 in gold and $20,000,000 in ex- 
change came to the United States from 
the German Reichsbank. These with- 
drawals brought on the debacle. We thus 
see that our international bankers were 


cial trouble and yet these same bankers 
not only secured the moratorium so as 


back, but, that not being effective, they 
are now wanting our Government to join 
other governments in putting up loans 


| for Germany. 


I can see how Germany's ability to pay 
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Certainly the moratorium was not | power,” 
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Conference Called | 


ia 


Delegates of -Eastern States | 
To Study Outbreak in | 
New York City 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of 
“% eastern States to consider the gen- | 
eral situation in connection with an out- | 
break of infantile paralysis in New York | 
} 





will be held in New York City July 27, 
according to information received by the 
Public Health Service July 25. The 
States to participate, according to this 
information, under a call from the 
Health Officer of the State of New York, 
will include all of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
possibly Maryland. 

The following information to reply to 
questions was obtained from the Public 
Health Service: 

The purpose is to consider the general 
situation with particular reference to a 
recent rather sharp outbreak of infan- 
tile paralysis in New York City. So far 
there has been no unusual prevalence of 
the disease in near-by States. 

In 1916 there was a severe outbreak of 
infantile paralysis throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in New England. In 
1930 there was a mild outbreak, particu- 
larly in the Middle West. 


Broadeast Stations 
In West Found in 


Need of More Power 





Commissioner Lafount Says 
Reception Is Better, But 
Stronger Facilities Are Re- 
quired in Wide Areas 


San Francisco, July 25.—While radio 
reception is better in the West than at 
any previous time, there is still an in- 
sistent demani on the part of broadcast- 
ing stations for increased facilities, to en- 
able them to cover the territory more ef- 
fectively, Federal Radio Commissioner 
Hiarold A. Lafount declared orally here 
today. 

The Commissioner, who is making an 
inspection of radio activities in the South 
and West, asserted that notable improve- 
ments in the technical operation of sia- 
tions are in evidence almost everywhere 
throughout the West. This, coupled with 
a more judicious location of stations both 
geographically and in the ether, has re- 
sulted in a “material improvement” in 
conditions for the listener. 


Saia to Need Moré Power 


“But what western radio needs is more 
he asserted. ‘Stations in this 
vast territory must cover a very large area 
to reach anything like the number of 
listeners that eastern st.tions of equal 
power serve. A large audience is essen- 
tial to the sale of time at a price that 
will pay a profit, and profits must be real- 
ized if high standards are to be main- 
tained.” 

Mr. Lafount said séveral of the members 
of the Commission, “but not all,” favor 
high power as a remedy for interference 
between stations, and as a means of serv- 
ing the great masses efficiently. He 
brought out that more than two dozen 
competitive applications for authority to 
us the maximum power of 50,000 watts 
were heard by the Commission last Fall, 
but that no action yet has been taken re- 
specting them. 


Extent of Inspection 


The Commissioner left 
June 27, and will return Aug. 14. Before 
his return he will have visited more than 


a dozen cities in the South and West to} 


obtain “first-hand information” on radio 
reception conditions as they are in the 
field. He also will inspect other radio 
activities, such as aviation stations, and 
transoceanic communications stations. 
Mr. Lafount addressed the first re- 
gional meeting of the National Associa- 


ion of Broadcasters, held at San Fran- | 
cisco July 21 and 22, and discussed pr ob- | 


lems of mutual interest 
and the Commission. 


to broadcasters 


Mr. Lafount made available the follow- | 


ing additional information respecting cur- 
rent radio problems: 


There is too much advertising in broad- | 


casting, but the situation cannot be con- 
sidered alarming, although it is admittedly 
serious in some sections. For the most 
part broadcasting stations are displaying 


In fact this increase in the | largely responsible for Germany's finan- “800d taste” in their choice of program 


advertising, but some stations are flagrant 
offenders, and care little about their serv- 


an increase of 20 per cent over the 1930| to be able the betier to get their money | ice to the public, and are seeking only the 


pecuniary return. 


Both of the major networks, too, broad- | 


cast certain programs that are considered 
objectionable by many listeners who have 
been interviewed, and this condition must 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 





EFFORTS OF UNORGANIZED LABOR 
TO LIMIT OUTPUT ARE SHOWN 


Report to Labor Department 


Says Practice Is Sufficiently 


Widespread to Be Industrial Problem 


A WIDESPREAD practice of restric- 

- tion of output by unorganized workers 
has been disclosed by a recent study on 
personal observations of Stanley B. 
Mathewson, executive director of the 
Springfield, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to information made | 
available July 25 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

While restriction is not universal, the 
investigators thought it sufficiently prev- 
alent to constitute a major problem in 
American industry. 

Reasons leading to the practice in- 
cluded the belief that increased effort 
would resylt in increased demands and 
a corresponding cut in rates; the belief 
that the less effective workers would not 
be able to keep up with the increased 
pace, and would therefore lose their jobs; 
the workers’ fear of working themselves 
out of jobs; and, oc¢asionally, personal 
grievances against the management. The 
first reason was said to be the most 
fundamental. 

The ways in which restriction was 
practiced, it was pointed out, ranged 
from a careful slowing down of effort to 


planned waste of time by inefficierit 
methods, dawdling, going over and over 
the same piece of work, and so on. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Much has been said and written about 
trade-union restrictions on output, but 
the possibility that unorganized workers 
might deliberately arrange to keep their 
production down to what they consider a 
safe figure seems to have been largely 
ignored. The investigations by Mr. 
Mathewson showed, however, that there 


were frequent instances of restricted 
output by unorganized workers 
Mr. Mathewson emphasizes the fact 


that that no attempt was made to dis- 
cover how generally restriction is prac- 
ticed, and that its existence in some 
cases is entirely compatible with much 
cheerful overwork in others. Every ex- 
ecutive, he says, “has known workers 
who voluntarily put in long hours of 
overtime. Frequently, factory employes 
on piecework or bonus also labor ex- 
cessively either to increase their earn- 
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Washington on | 


'Prison System 


Called Inefficient 
And Antiquated 


New Type of Penal Institu- 
tion Must Be Developed, 
Wickershant Commission 
Declares in Report 


Probation Practice 
Receives Approval 


\Important Step in Individual- 

| ization of Treatment of 
The Offender, Enforcement 
Group Finds After Study 


The present prison system does not 
serve its purpose to reform the criminal 
or protect society, the National Commis- 
|sion on Law Observance and Enforcement 
has reported to President Hoover in its 


|Report on Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole,” filed with the President, and 
|made public at the White House as of 
| July 27. 

| From its studies of penal institutions, 
the Commission concludes, among other 
{things, that the prison system is anti- 
;quated and inefficient, that it probably 
'contributes to the increase of crime, that 
| large sums of money are being unneces- 
sarily expended in the construction of 
prisons of the congregate type, and that 
prison discipline is antiquated, unintelli- 
gent and not infrequently cruel and in- 
human. 


| 
| 
| 


Says New Type Needed 

“A new type of penal institution. must 
be developed, one that is new in spirit, in 
method and in objective,” the Commission 
states in its report. It recomnfends the 
proper classification and segregation of 
prisoners, prohibition by law of brutal dis- 
ciplinary measures, and more careful se- 
lection, better compensation and training 
for prison officers. 

Congress is commended for the passage 
of the Hawes-Cooper bill, to become ef- 
fective in January, 1934, permitting States 
to prohibit the se!s of convict-made prod- 
ucts made not only within, but without 
(he State. The so-called “State-use” sys- 
tem of disposing of products of prison 
industries and the employment of prison 
labor on public works is recommended by 
the Commission. 


Probation Commended 


A well-staffed, well-financed, and prop- 
erly organized system of parole is said by 
the Commission to be necessary. Proba- 
tion is described “as to the most important 
step we have taken in the individualiza- 
tion of treatment of the offender.” Fur- 
ther extension and use of the two systems 
is advocated. 


To the report of the Commission is at- 
tached a report of its advisory committee 
on penal institutions, probation and parole, 
and a report on police jails and village 
lockups by Hastings H. Hart, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee. 

The conclusions and recommendations of 
the Commission follow in full text: 


Recommendations Presented 


“1. We conclude that the present prison 
systein is antiquated and inefficient. It 
does not reform the criminal. It fails to 
protect society., There is reason to be- 
lieve that it contributes to the increase 
of crime by hardening the prisoner. We 
are convinced that a new type of penal 
} institution must be developed, one that 
is new in spirit, in method and in ob- 
jective. We have outlined such a new 
prison system and recommended its adap- 
tation to the varying needs of the different 
States. 

“2. We consider it both unwise and un- 
| necessary for the States to spend large 
sums of money in the construction of 
maximum security, congregate prisons of 
the Auburn type. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that only a small propor- 
tion of the prison population requires 
fortress-like buildings. With proper clas- 
sification of the prison population, the 
present overcrowded conditions can be 


| 


{Continued “on Page 3, Column 1.] 
President Restricts 
Government Expense 


| Asks Department Heads to File 
Statements of Savings 


President Hoover has sent a letter to 
all members of the Cabinet and the heads 
|of the independent establishments of the 
| Government again urging the utmost econ- 
| omy in expenditures in view of the serious- 
;ness of the Government’s financial situas 
tion and the prospective large Treasury 
deficit in the present fiscal year. 

The President points out that indica- 
tions are that in spite of ali efforts for 
}economy in the past the contemplated ex- 
penditures as reported on July 1 would 
| be in excess of expenditures estimated on 
June 1. 
| The letter calls for the submission by 
| Aug. 17 of a statement of probable savings 
| from appropriations available for expendi- 
|ture during the current and subsequent 
fiscal years. Meanwhile, the letter cone 
tains instructions that no money be obe 
| ligated for expenditure except that abso- 
jlutely necessary for the public welfare. 
At the White House it was explained 
jorally on July 25 that the letter is a 
continuation of President Hoover’s ef- 
forts for economies in governmental ex< 
penditures begun sometime ago. 

The letter, dated July 19, follows in 


full text: 
My dear Mr. Secretary: The July 1 
for the fiscal 


estimates of expenditures 
furnished by the departments 


year 1932 
| and establishments to the Bureau of the 
Budget, indicate that, in spite of all ef- 
forts tor cconomy, the expenditures as 
now contemplated by the departments and 
cst2blishments will be in excess of those 
estimated as os June i, and also in excess 

* those actually made during the fiscal 
year 1931. 

In view of the fact that our receipts 
; are falling off materially from the amoun# 
|« .imated at the time of the preparation 
| of the budget for 1932, and the consequent 
| large deficit indicated for the current fis- 
cal year, I wish again to bring ig your 


{Continued om Page 7, Column 6.) , 
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Yangtze River 
Is Said to Offer 
Shipping Perils 


Few Streams Are Believed 
To Present as Many Haz- 
ards to Pilots 
mercial Navigation 


By Harold D. Robison 


Trade Commissioner at Tientsin, China, 
Department of Commerce 


The Yangtze River is one of the g:rat 
rivers of the world, rising in north-cen- 
tral. Tibet and flowing into the ocean 
near Shanghai, some 3,200 miles from its 
sources. The river and its tributaries 
drain approximately 756,000 square miles. 
From its mouth it is navigable 1,600 miles 
inland, to Suifu, during eight months of 
the year; but Chungking, some 1,300 miles 
west of Shanghai, is considered the head 
a navigation for steam and motor ves- 
sels. 


The currents of the river are strong} 


through the gorges from Chungking to 
Ichang averaging four to five knots per 


hour at low water and between five and 


six knots at high water. 

The river is divided into three sections 
—the lower river, from Shanghai to Han- 
kow; the middle river, from Hankow to 
Ichang; and the upper river, from Ichang 
to Chungk'ng and from Chungking to 
Suifu. 


Navigability Limited 

Ocean-going deep-draft vessels may 
safely navigate the lower river during 
high water, July to September, and may 
also proceed safely in the middle river as 
far west as Cheng Lin Ki. Draft is un- 
limited from May to October as far as 
Nanking, where there is 24 feet of water 
during low-water season. There is a 
large decrease in. depth between Nanking 
and Hankow during Winter months. 
+ River steamers drawing 10 feet may 
navigate the lower river at all seasons; 
though during low water they are fre- 
quent groundings, especially between Kiu- 
kiang and Hankow; they may navigate the 
middle river during most of the year, but 
at extreme low water, drafts exceeding 
s2ven feet are not permissible. Even then 
there are frequent strandings, 
most ships are able to free themselves; oc- 
casionally they remain until the river 
rises. During high-water season, owing 
to the greater breadth of the lower and 


middle river and the absence of shore | 
marks, steamers often lose their course) 
where | 


and strike banks or sandbags 
sometimes they have to remain until the 
next high-water season. 


Course Winding 


The meandering course of the river 
causes channels to follow the outside turn 
of the bends during Winter low water, 


thus necessitating frequent crossings from | 


in Com.) 


though | 


(of warfare, 
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The Health and Highway Services of the State administration of Indiana 


are housed in a separate building adjacent to the State House. 


The 


building, constructed as a modern office building, has five floors and con- 


tains 71 rooms. 


Defense Against Gas Attack 
Is Developed for War Flyers 


Method of Dispersing Enemy Fumes Also Devised by 


It has a street frontage of 125 feet. 


Chemical Warfare Service 


Devices designed to protect aviators and 
other military personnel from airplane gas 
attacks have been developed to the point 
were “fairly promising” defensive equip- 
ment is available for combating chemical 
warfare, Maj. Gen. Harry L. Gilchrist, 
the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
7 —_— of War, announced orally 

uly 25. 


Methods of dispersing gas clouds of 
enemy forces, as well as of retaliating with 
aerial gas attacks, also ha¥® been worked 
out in the course of this research, he said, 
though few new disabling chemicals could 
be brought into play in another conflict. 

The possibility of gassing cities from 
the air is regarded as extremely slight, 
however, because of the difficulties to be 
experienced in engaging in such a type 
the Chief of the Chemical 
Service declared. 

“The danger of gas has been terribly 
magnified,” Gen. Gilchrist asserted dur- 
ing « discussion of various uses of chem- 
icals in military operations. “Nothing 


one side of the river to the other and!/could be gained from using gas against 


greatly increasing the danger of grounding. | 
Careful pilotage is necessary at all times: | 


At present all ships carry armed guards 
between Hankow and Ichang. 

The dangers of upper-river navigation 
can not be stressed too greatly. It is 
doubtful whether there are any more, or 
even as many, perils to be encountered in 


citics; and even when gas is used against 
combatant troops the danger is far less 


gree: than has been popularly imagined.” 


Further oral and _ statistical informa- 
ao made available by Gen. Gilchrist fol- 
ows: : 

_ Several different gases could be pro- 
jected from aircraft if such a method of 


any other river or body of water in the| military operation were desired, but also 


world where steam and motor vessels ply. 


A hull insurance rate of 14 per cent) 


indicates underwriters’ appreciation of the 
danger. An idea of operating expenses 


can be obtained from the fact that fixed | outstriped offensive devclopment 


overhead charges amount to 30 per cent 


various means of protecting both non- 
combatants and armies from such an at- 
tack have been perfected since the close 
of the World War. Protective work has 
in the 
last decade to the the extent where it is 


of which insurance constitutes 14 per cent,| realized that gas is not an extremely ef- 
depreciation 10 per cent, and interest 6 | fective weapon. 


per cent. 
Navigation Hazards 
Navigation is extremely hazardous in 


the series of gorges of the upper river. | 


Strong currents, frequent rapids, narrow 
channels, whirlpools, bacwashes, 
wrecked hulks of ships are listed among 
the perils to be safely passed. Further- 


more, as the river bed is cut out of solid} 


rock, there are many large bowlders and 
rock ledges to be cleared. Junks are con- 
tinuously in the course and must be 
avoided, and all ships must slow down to 
avoid sinking junks with their wash. Rap- 
ids that are present during low water dis- 
appear at high water, and other appea 
in other sections of the river. A low- 
water pilot knows the river at high water, 


but a high-water pilot is not familiar with | 


low-water pilotage. Except in gorges 


where cliffs rise almost vertically 2,000) 


feet from the water's edge, there are many 
places where beachings can be effected in 
case of necessity. 

Going down the river, ships are run at 
full speed ahead in order to get the max- 
imum steerage power, but this naturally 
is attended with great hazards. Ships do 
not run at night in the upper river, and 
it is necessary to reach a safe anchorage 
each night. The distance between Ichang 
and Chungking is covered by up-bound 
boats in about 50 hours and downstream 
in 26 hours. 

Cargoes Limited 


At extreme low-water level, a draft of | 


seven feet six inches would be too deep, 


and full cargo can not be carried. he | 


most successful ships operating on the 
upper river have three rudders and twin 


screws in order to obtain the greatest 
steerage efficiency. A steerage engine is 
necessary. Until recently, most ships 


have had high-speed reciprocating en- 


gines of about 2,500 block horsepower. | 


Some are oil fired and others burn coal. 

During high water vessels of the fol- 
lowing specifications are most suitable to 
operate on the upper river run: Length, 
200 feet minimum; beam, 32 feet maxi- 
mum; depth, 10 feet six inches maximum; 
draft, eight feet maximum; speed, 15 
knots per hour; registered tonnage 450 to 
600. Specifications for 
during low water are as follows: Length, 
3153 feet; beam, 29 feet; depth eight feet 
six inches; draft, seven feet six inches; 
speed, 15 knots; and registered tonnage, 
300. 

Prices of Coal 

The price of coal per ton is about $20 
Mexican (one Chinese Mexican dollar is 
equivalent to approximately $0.2197), and 
an average of 105 tons is used for a round 
trip between Ichang and Chungking. The 
price of fuel oil ‘bunker B) during Jan- 
uary, 1931, was $92 Mexican per ton at 
Ichange and $135 Mexican per ton at 
Chunking. About 60 tons are consumed 
on a round trip. It is necessary for coal 
burners to pick up coal at Wanhsien on 
the up-river trip in order to permit total 
cargo space to be utilized, though there is 


plenty of good coal available at all anchor- | 


ages on the upper-river run. 

Recently, full Diesel ships have been 
tried out successfully. The consumption 
of 1,400-block-horsepower motors for a 


round trip between Ichang and Chungking | 


is about 21 tons of oil, between $70 Mexi- 
can and $80 Mexican a ton at Shanghai. 

Plans for upper river vessels can be se- 
cured from any of the large dry-dock 
yards in Shanghai, which are familiar 
with the constructicn. 

Pilots All Chinese 

Usually the upper river crafts carry two 
senior pilots, two assistant pilots, and two 
quartermasters. Because of the severe 
strain, watches are one hour each, with a 
senior and an assistant pilot on the bridge 
together. At the most dangerous places 
pilot No. 1 takes the wheel. The pilots 
are 4)l Chinese, and plenty of good ones 
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vessels suitable | 


Methods of Projecting 
Gas Have Been Changed 
While the gas masks employed in the 


and | World War would be of little value in a 
| Subsequent war, few gases more potent 
| than those used previously have been de- 


veloped in recent years. Methods of dis- 


persing and of projecting gas have 
received the most attention since the 
Armisticc. 


employed by the Chemical Warfare 
Service in its search for suitable protec- 
tion and the method of launching gas at- 
tacks from the air has received incidental 
attention during this research. The United 
States was prepared, however, to employ 
aircraft in gas attacks before the close of 
the World war, so that this is not a new 
or important project. 

Gas atiacks from the air are especially 


| unlikely to occur because of the difficul- | 
ties attending such a step. Variable wind | 


currents would disperse the gas rapidly, 


since a wind of 10 miles an hour makes|USed pure or 


| countries. 


other weapons, of which 12,470 died. 
There were only 200 outright deaths in 
the trenches from gas, while 34,249 died 
on the field or were killed outright by 
other weapons. 


The permanent disability records bear 
out the conclusion that gas injuries are 
not liable to be serious. Of the 9,972 to- 
tak permanent disability cases, but 33 
were caused by gas, while the balance, 
9,939, were caused by other weapons. 


British statistics show that gas deaths 
were 3.3 per cent of the total gas cas- 
ualties, while 36.6 per cent of the men in- 
jured by other weapons died. American 
records also disclose this one-to-twelve 
ratio, only 1,421 or 2 per cent of the gas 
casualties died while 45,519 or 24 per cent 
of all other wounded died. 


Gas Injuries in War 


Called Not Serious 


Gas attacks by airplane could be car- 
ried out by the United States if neces- 
sary, but as this method was not adopted 
during the World War it is expected that 
it would be held in reserve in another con- 
flict except in case of the necessity of 
retaliation. 

The search for means of protecting 
aviators from gas attack was undertaken 
because of the remote possibility that the 
United States might be forced to launch 
aerial gas attacks. Pilots of gas-dispers- 
ing aircraft, except in case gas bombs were 


| dropped, would be liable to gassing and 


would require protective masks and cloth- 
ing. Sufficient protection also would be 
needed for aviators sent up to bring down 
an enemy gas-dispersing plane. 


Details of the protectivé devices are | 


military secrets, but that noteworthy ad- 
vances in lessening the hazard of chemical 
warfare have been made is known in all 
Men and animals both would 
be furnished better masks and clothing in 
case of a future war in which gas played 


|a large part, and artificial means of dis- 
| persing enemy gas clouds would provide 
| further protection. 


‘Use of Soap Suggested 


Airplanes for projecting gas have been | 


To Relieve Mosquito Bite 


Discouraging hungry mosquitoes from 


| biting human beings is no easy task, the 


Department of Agriculture says in an- 
swer to inquiries atout mosquito repellents. 

Different kinds of mosquitoes react 
differently to the same repellents, and 
scme individuals get better results than 


jothers with the same material, the De- 


partment says. 


Oil of citronella is one of the most widely|In Central Asia and Transcaucasia the | 


used mosquito repellents. It may be 


mixed with mineral oil, 


it difficult to launch a gas attack; mod- ; oil, vaseline, or lanolin in the proportion of 


ern building construction with interior | One part.to five. 


Almost any oily prepa- 


ventilation and the possibility of shutting |Y@tion on the skin repells mosquitoes to 


out exterior fumes would serve as natural 


protection; the upper limit of a gas cloud | 


some extent. ; 
There is no cure for mosquito bites 


is 30 feet so that airplanes would be|and the Department urges prevention, 


handicapped in projecting toxic fumes. 


|such as keeping screen doors closely fitted 
An analysis of gas casualties during the | 


and having them open outward. Another 


World War shows that there was 12 times ; Precaution is to have good screens over 
the chance for recovery for soldiers who | the windows, using full screens, if possible. 


were gassed than for soldiers who were|The screen mesh should not be larger} 


wounded by other means. This ratio was 


observed in both British and American! move against the mosquitoes is spraying | 
army records and the total deaths in the| with a kerosene pyrethrum mixture. 
American Army from gas in the World|! will destroy those struck by the spray and | 


than 16 openings to an inch. 


This 


War represented less than one-half of 1] also acts as a repellent. 


per cent of all casualties and deaths. 


If the mosquitces do get to you and 


There were 70,552 casualties attributed | the bites bother ycu, one method of relief 


to gas, or 27.3 per cent of all casualties, consists of rubbing the puncture gently | 
of this number died;| with a moist piece of toilet soap.—Issued 


while only 1,221 


there were 153,537 casualties caused by by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Russian Cotton 
Not Expected to — 
Affect Markets: 


‘Department of Agriculture | 





Explains That Soviet Will | 
Need Large Part of Yield 
To Manufacture Cloth 


| [Continued from Page 1.1 

| parts of the cotton growing regions, with 
| the Government plans fully executed and 
| even exceeded. Total plantings to May 
|25 are reported to have been 5,817,000 
; acres or 102.3° per cent of the plan, as 
| compared with 3,642,000 acres planted to 
| the same date a year ago and somewhat | 
| over the 3.870.000 acres reported finally 
| planted in 1930. 

|. By June 5 plantings were reported to 
| have reached 6,128,000 acres or 107.8 per | 
cent of the area planned, and on June 
20, 6,207,000 acres or 109.2®per cent of | 
the plan. A more recent report states| 
that the planted acreage has been revised | 
downward and is now placed at 5,824,000! 
acres. | 

In spite of the quantitative success of | 
this year’s cotton planting campaign-—an 
increase of about 50 per cent having been | 
attained as compared with the 1930 re-!| 
vised acreage estimate—the Government. 
| plans with respect to the time of seeding 

operations were not realized. 

The campaign was supposed to be com- 
pleted by May 10 in the important cotton 
producing regions of the Union, while the 
actual execution of the plan was only| 
72.2 per cent on that date for the Union 
as a whole. Thus, almost 30 per cent of 
the total acreage under cotton this year | 
was planted later than planned and after | 
the optimum dates had passed. | 

Despite this delay as compared with the | 
plans, this year’s campaign may be re-| 
garded as having been completed under | 
more favorable circumstances than that of | 
1930, plantings having amounted to only 
1,799,000 acres or about 50 per cent of the 
respective plan on May 10, 1930. 

Yield Increase Doubtful 
| The situation is considerably less favor- | 
able with respect to the qualitative side of 
this year’s plan, which provides for a 20 
per cent increase in yield as compared | 
| with last year. | 

Numerous recent reports indicate that a | 
considerable share of the cotton fields was | 
| poorly ploughed, and that cultivation is | 
| likely to be poor because of a prospective 

Shortage in farm labor. 
| The larger number of collectives and the 
| better organization of work on these farms 





| certain extent, but it is extremely doubtful | 
that the planned increase of yield will ac- | 
tually take place. | 
| The rather unsatisfactory conditions | 
with respect to irrigation is another factor 
| Supporting this view. Watering prior to 
seeding operations was rendered difficult 
by the prolonged cold weather and delayed 
| melting of snow on the mountains, which 
| Supply the irrigation system with water. 





| repaired is also reported very voor. 
| A significant change has occurred in 


| acreage. 


|vation had a long tradition behind it. 
The acreage in other regions was insig- 


Farms 


|may tend to improve the situation to aj 





At the same time, the building of new | : ; He 
| channels has not been completed in time, |srown into a city covering nearly all of 


; and the conditions of those constructed or | the District of Columbia and extending 
;far outside in many directions, the Dis- 
the distribution of the Russian cotton | ‘Tict still contains 104 farms and at least 
| In former years cotton was|one of its agricultural industries has 
grown entirely in Turkestan or Central,shown a rather steady expansion, accord- 
Asia and Transcaucasia, where its culti- ing to an oral statement July 25 by W. 
the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 


R. 








WAGES IN LOW-PRICE SHOPS 





30 


UNDER IO DOLLARS 


10, UNDER I2 DOLLARS 


12, UNDER 15 DOLLARS 


15, UNDER 18 DOLLARS 
18, UNDER 20 DOLLARS 


20 DOLLARS AND OVER 





wD Hipniony chart is one of several now be- 
ing distributed by the National 
Women’s Bureau and based onea study 
of five-and-ten and other limited price 
shops. 

A comparison of the wages received by 
4,902 women for a week in the last 
quarter of 1928 is given on the chart, 
which stresses the great need of up- 
ward revision of wage standards in 
stores of this type, to keep pace with 
their phenomenal growth and efficient 
economic methods in the purchase and 
sale of goods. 

Of the total number of women in- 
cluded on the chart, 72 per cent earned 
less than $15, 50 per cent less than $}2, 
and 29 per cent failed to receive even 
as much as $10 for the week studied. 
The chart affords a comparison of 
weekly rates, or wages expected, with 
earnings, or the amounts actually re- 
ceived for the week’s work. In stores 
of this type earnings and rates are 
likely to coincide if the workers lose no 








RATES 
20_ 


EARNINGS 


PER CENT 
ae Oe COOL. SIO) 20 30 


time. As there is very little selling on 
the commission basis and comparatively 
little overtime with pay, earnings rarely 
exceed rates for individuals. 

A little over one-fifth of the women 
had weekly rates of under $10, whereas 
almost three-tenths of them had earn- 
ings of less than $10. Almost three- 
fourths of the women had rates, and 
two-thirds had earnings, in the range 
of $10 and under $18. The three wage 
classifications within this range show 
a fairly even distribution of women for 
both rates and earnings, the proportion 
in the rates group in each case exceed- 
ing that in the corresponding carnings 
group. 

A conspicuous dropping off in the pro- 
portion of women in the two highest 
wage classifications—$18 and under $20 
and $20 and over—is found on both the 
rates and earnings sides, the difference 
between the two sides being almost nceg- 
ligible—Statement prepared by Federal 
Women’s Bureau. 


Within District of Columbia 


Revealed by Census as Numbering 104 


| Decline’ Occurred During Decade, Report of Bureau 


Shows; Production of Poultry Gains 


Although the National Capital 


Beattle, senior horticulturist of 


nificant and cotton cultivation there was | agriculture. 


|for the most part of an experimental | 


| nature. 
| Of the 1931 plantings, however, it ap- 
pears from a detailed official report of 
| Russian cotton sowings by regions on June 
20, published in “Socialist Agriculture” 
|of June 25 that nearly 18 per cent of 
the acreage is in the new cotton regions 
of North Caucasus, Dagestan, Ukraine and 
Crimea compared with 8.4 per cent in 
1930-31 whereas, in 1929-30 only about 
1 per cent of the country’s cotton was in 
these regions according to the Control 
Figures of National Economy U. S. S. R. 
Although it is impossible to draw con- 
clusions as to the yield that may be ob-| 








|tained in these newly developed regions, 


it must be recognized that there is al- 
| ways an element of risk in such develop- 
ments. It may also be seen in the ac- 
companying table that in these new re- 
|gions the acreage planted to June 20 
| this year was almost 204 per cent above 
|plantings to that date last year. 


| The increase in these new regions rep- | 
|resents 40 per cent of the total increase | 


'in the acreage of U. S. S. R. this year. 





acreage has been revised both for this | 





regions have not been received as yet. 


Western Broadcasters 


Found to Need More Power | "5. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quality of radio programs, commercialism 
|included, broadcast by the American na- 
nation is superior to those of any nation 
in the world. 

Small stations broadcasting only phono- 
graph records are by no means the least 
considerate of the public, as is generally 
supposed, although in the densely popu- 
jlated areas there is a. well-founded an- 
| tipathy toward “canned programs,” when 
actual talent is readily available. Some 
of these small stations are rendering a 
genuine service, and are prospering be- | 
cause of it. The small station has a real 
place in broadcasting. 

Decided opposition to proposals recently 
made that the American plan of broad- 
casting, under private enterprise with ad- 
vertising programs footing the bill, be 
supplanted by the so-called British plan 
of government control, with no advertis- 
ing, and with the public paying the ex-| 
pense by taxes on their receiving sets, 
was detected during the inspection. 

Such a system, in Mr. Lafount’s opin- 
ion, would not work in the United States 
and would be resented by the public. As 
the conditions now exist, the public is 
accorded the type of program it desires, 
because public acclaim and good will is 
what the advertiser seeks. The adver- 
tising evil will correct itself, without gov- 
ernment intervention, because as_ the! 
|sponsors of programs realize that they 
/are losing rather than acquiring good will 
from “long-winded” advertising messages, | 
they will come around to the remedy. 

As it appears now, before “ideal radio” 
can be attained, there must be a substan- 
tial reduction in the number of broad-| 
casting stations, together with a horizon- 
tal increase in power for stations operat- 
ing on cleared channels. It has been 
shown conclusively that only with high 
power on cleared channels can the re- 
mote listener in rural areas be reached. 

Plans for reduction of the humber of 
stations will be considered by the Com- 
mission when it reconvenes in September, 
in the light of new radio law written dur- 
ing the recess, in which the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago, denied the claim 
of broadcasters to a vested property right 
in the ether. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has yet to decide the high-power 
controversy, and both these important 
matters will be unfinished business before 


production in 1900. 


|deners which 


years. 


Vice Consul at 

Edwin Allan Lightner Jr. of Mountain Lakes 
Mara- 
at 


Ma 
caibo, 
Santiago, Chile 


Census figures just made public show 
'@ decline in the number of farms in the 
District of Columbia from 260 in 1900 to 
104 in 1930, Mr. Beattie pointed out, and 
there were also declines in most phases 
of agriculture in the District, yet there 
remained 3,071 acres in farms, and the 
| value of the 1929 crops was nearly $200,- 
| 000 and of dairy products sold and butter 
churned on farms nearly $150,000. 
than $300,000 was paid in cash for farm 
|}labor during the year, he added. 
| following information also was given orally 
| by Mr. Beattie: 


Poultry Industry Expands 


The poultry industry appears 


ded in the census. 


Farms Drop in Number 
Butter 


Total land in farms at 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since July 17 have just been an- | 
nounced by the Department of State as | 
follows: | 


Joseph F. Burt of Fairfield, Ill., now Amer- 
ican Consul at Montreal, 
Consul at Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. 

John W. Dye of Winona, Minn., now Amer- 
ican Consul at Wellington. assigned American 


Consul at Melbourne. Australia 
Wilbur Keblinger of Staunton, Va., now 
American Consul at Melbourne, assigned Amer- 
ican Consul ‘at Sydney, Australia 
Noncareer 
Robert J. Cavanaugh of Rock Island, Ill 
now clerk at Windsor, appointed American 


Charlottetown, Canada 


now American Vice Consul at 
appointed American Vice Consul 


Stanley L. Wilkinson of Danville. Pa., 


American Vice Consul 


has 


More 


The 


to be 
{about the only phase of agriculture in 
{the District which has expanded mate- 
| rially in the last 30 years. 
tion in 1929 was more than 100,000 dozen, ! 
or nearly two and one-half times the 
Mr, Beattie said he 
does not believe even this branch of ag- 
riculture can continue to grow much fur- 
ther inside the District. 


Although the census figures show a sub- 
| increase above last year was 26 and 37 | Stantial agriculture in the District, they 
| per cent, respectively. This shows an in-| do not include all the products regarded 
crease of 42.2 per cent for the whole of | generally as agricultural. They cover only 
| Russia, but as pointed out above the total /farm production, whereas there are numer- 
ous small flocks of poultry kept in back 
year and last, while revised acreages by | yards all over the District, small gardens 
| are numerous off the farms, and there are 
many tracts used by florists and nursery 
men which are not classified as farmable 
Garden clubs have several hundred mem- 
each having a garden which is not 
The popularity of 
{this form of endeavor is shown by thou- 
Another | be remedied. By and large, however, the | sands of calls for advice from small gar- 
reach the Department of 
Agriculture and numerous requests for aid 
when outbreaks cf insects occur. 


Egg produc- 


is still being churned on the 
farms of the District, 2,987 pounds having 
| been produced in 1929. More than 500,000 
gallons of milk was produced in tke year. 
The following information also is given 
}in the census tabulation: 


Owner-operated farms within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia decreased from 133 in 
1900, to 118 in 1910 to 100 in 1920 and 
| finally to the present number of 59 in 1930. 
| Tenant-operated farms likewise declined 
| from 116 in 1900 to 84 in 1910, then in- 
| creased to 85 in 1920, but decreased finally 
»to 24 in 1930. Farms run by managers in- 
| creased by one, however, in the last 30 
There were 20 manager-operated 
farms in the District in 1900 and there 
were 21 in 1930. 


the National 
Capital decreased from 8,489 acres in 1900 
to 6,063 acres in 1910 to 5,668 acres in 
1920 to 3,071 acres in 1930. 

In spite of the decrease in total acreage, 


assigned American 


now 
American Vice Consul and clerk at Iquique, 
appointed 
Marta, Colombia. 


at Santa 


however, the size of the “average farm” 
in the District increased from 27.8 acres 
in 1920 to 29.5 acres in 1930, the figures 
for these two years being the only ones 
given. 


Only about of the 39,680 
acres of land comprising the District 
of Columbia were in farmland in 1930. 

The value of farm property in 1900 was 
$11,535,376, whereas in 1930 it was $7,- 
345,821. It should be noted, however, that 
the decrease in the number of farms in 
the last 30 years is about 250 per cent 


7.7 per cent 


and in the acreage of all farms in the 
district is almost 300 per cent, whereas 
the decrease in total value of all farm 


land over the same period is considerably 
less than 75 per cent. 

About one-third of the farms operated 
in the District by owners were mort- 
gaged in 1930, whereas in 1900, only 19 
per cent of them were mortgaged. 

In the District alone in 1930, $92,815 
was invested in farm implements and ma- 
chinery, as against $136,060 thus invested 
in 1900. As in the case of the value of 
farm property, therefore, the rate of de- 
crease in the value of farm machinery 
on farms in the District over the last 
© years is considerably less than the 
rate of decrease in the number of farms 
or the area of farmland cultivated. Con- 
sequently, it mgy be seen that the ma- 
chinery and implements_investments per 
farm, or per acre, is considerably higher 
than in 1900, despite the decrease in the 
total figure. 
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Health Service * 
Cooperates With 
Other Nations 


Maintenance of Efficient 


Maritime Quarantine Said 
To Have Effect on Ship- 


ping and Trade 

The international relationships and 
agreements of health authorities not only 
are of vast imnortance in controlling the 
spread of diseases but also are influential 
in maintaining good will’ among the na* 
tions of the earth, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service stated July 27. 

“The maintenance of an efficient mari- 
time quarantine is of world-wide conse- 
quence, because of the effect thereof on 
shipping end, therefore, on commerce,” it 
is explained. The statement of the Health 
Service follows in full text: 

Prevents Contagion * 
The Public Health Service of the United 


States is charged by law with the de- 
fense of our territory from invasion by 
contagious diseases from foreign coun- 


tries, with particular reference to cholera, 
cllow fever, smallpox, typhus fever, lep- 
rosy, plague, and anthrax. In the exe- 
cution of this trust, the Service maintains 
an effective quarantine service at all port 
of entry in the United States and its 
insular possessions, which is supplemented 
by an epidemiological intelligence service 


{furnished by American consuls at foreign 


ports of departure. Moreover, the Pres- 
ident, in his discretion, is authorized #y 
law to detail medical officers of the Serv- 
ice for duty in the office of the consul at 
any foreign port for the purpose of fur- 
nishing sanitary information, making med- 
ical inspections, and for other sanitary 
purposes. 

The maintenance of an efficient mari- 
time quarantine is of world-wide conse- 
quence, because of the effect thereof on 
shipping and, therefore, on commerce. Un- 
necessary quarantine qauses delay and ex- 


| pense’ to shipping; too lax quarantine is 


potential of invasion by infectious disease 
from abroad. Practical experience «has 
shown that the severity of the quarantine 
restrictions at ports of ‘arrival may be 
in the presence of re- 
liable and timely official. information re- 
garding the gccurrence and prevalence of 
quarantinable diseases in other countries, 
the sanitary condition of ports of depar- 
and the measures prescribed and 
habitually employed for securing the best 
sanitary conditic: of vessels, their cargoes; 
passengers, and crews. Therefore, in 
course of time the necessity for interna- 
tional sanitary agreements and standards 
becomes increasingly apparent. Interna- 
tional conferences and congresses have 
been held from time to time since 1851, 
with the object in view of codifying the 
measures necess*ry to guard against in- 
vesion by the c 1arantinable diseases, and 
to secure the assumption of responsibil- 
ity by governments to each other in mate 
ters pertaining to the public health. 


Certifies Visas 


Probably no feature of the international 
health work of the Service has attracted 
wider interest or more favorable com- 
ment than the medical examination, by 
officers of the Service, of applicants for 
immigration visas in certain European 
countries. This work is undertaken only 
on request of the interested governments 
through the Department of State, under 
a special arrangement and agreement be- 
tween the Consular Service of the State 
Department, the Immigration Service of 


the Labor Department, and the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

In their efforts to improve sanitary 


conditions, relieve sickness, and preserve 
the public health, the health authorities 
of the world have broken down interna- 
tional barriers and contributed in no smail 
measure to the comity of nations. Con- 
tagion respects neither national bound- 
aries nor race, political conviction nor 
creed. edical scientists, enemies of yes- 
terday At war for world dominance, are 
confreres on the morrow, working in mu- 
tual confidence for the conquest of dis- 
ease. It is for these reasons, therefore, 
that sanitation occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the international affairs of the 
world. The international sanitary rela- 


tions and agreements of their health au- 
thorities are not only of vast importance 
in the control of exotic diseases, but also 
influential in maintaining good will among 
the nations of the earth. 
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Present Penal System Described 
As Both Antiquated and Inefficient 


Wickersham Commission Reports to Presi- 


dent Hoover That New Type of Prison 


/ 


[Continued fr 
relieved by housing a large number of 
the inmates in simple and inexpensive 
buildings of the minimum and medium 


security type. The millions of dollars now 
employed to construct elaborate maxi- 
mum-security prisons could, with much 
better advantage, be used in the develop- 
ment and proper financing of adequate 
systems of probation and parole. 

“3. We find the present sanitary and 
health conditions in our prisons inade- 
quate and consider that no proper attack 
can be made on these essential problems 
without a classification and separation of 
the prison population into special problem 
groups. 

“4. No proper penal system can be de- 
veloped until means are found to remove 
the tubercular, the insane, the venereally 
diseased, the feeble-minded, the drug ad- 
dict, the sex-pervert, the aged and the 
feeble from the general prison population 
for such permanent or temporary treat- 
ment as may be required. 

“5. The remaining penal population 
ought itself be separated into groups 
which may be housed in maximum, me- 
dium and minimum security buildings. 
Within each of the groups further differ- 
entiation is both possible and desirable. 
This can best be worked out in connection 
with a varied program of prison labor. 

“6. We find our present system of 
prison discipline to be traditional, anti- 
quated, unintelligent and not infrequently 
cruel and inhuman. Brutal disciplinary 
measures have no justification. They 
neither reform the criminal nor give se- 
curity to the prison. We recommended 
that they be forbidden by law. We wish 
to repeat that classification and segrega- 
tion are prerequisite to the solution of the 
problem of discipline. 


Improved Personnel 


Of Officials Advised 


“on 


7. The changes here suggested cannot 
be carried throtigh without an improved 
official personnel. This involves the more 
careful selection, better compensation and 
training of prison officers. The prison of- 
ficers’ training school now maintained by 
the Federal Government is a step in the 
right direction. Greater security of tenure 
is also needed. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to reorganize our penal system 
if prison officers are subject to change 
with every change in political administra- 
tion. 

“8. Though we recognize the difficulties 
of transition to a new system of prison in- 
dustry we commend the Congress of the 
United States for the passage of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill and consider the agita- 
tion for its repeal as ill-advised and con- 
trary to the public interest. The contract 
system is essentially iniquitous and its dis- 
appearance from our prisons is not ear- 
nestly to be desired. The prison will serve 
the State best if it surenders the idea of 
profit-making and turns its attention and 
energy to the less arduos task of discover- 
ing means of becoming economically self- 
sufficient. In so far as the prison has to 
employ labor for other than local con- 
supmtion we recommend the “State use” 
system and the employment of prison 
labor on public works as most advantage- 
ous to the State and least injurious to 
outside capital and labor. 

“9. We recommend that some wage be 
paid to the prisoner, not merely as an in- 
centive to good work, but as a mans of 
maintaing his dependents and promoting 
self-respect. 


Educational Responsibilities 


Of the Prison Are Cited 


“10. Education in the broadest sense 
is the profoundest responsibility and op- 
portunity of the prison. Unless the prison 
succeeds in educating—educating in char- 
acter, in industry, in habits, in new atti- 
tudes and interests, in capacities and abil- 
ities—it fails. It is therefore urged that 
every possible agency that may be utilized 
for the educational progress of the prison 
inmates be employed and developed. 

“11. Individualization is the root of ade- 
quate penal treatment and .the proper 
basis of parole. For proper individualiza- 
tion it is necessary that a comprehensive 
personal study covering every important 
detail of his career should come to the 
prison with the prisoner. It should be 
amplified by the prison record, kept up 
to date by periodic revision, and ulti- 
mately used as the basis for parole. 

“12. An indeterminate sentence is neces- 
sary for the development of a proper insti- 
tutional program and essential to the es- 
tablishment of an adequate system of 
parole. It is not possible to require the 
prison to rehabilitate the offender if its 
hands are tied by an obligation to re- 
lease him at a time when it feels that 
such release is contrary to the public in- 
terest. It must, however, be held to view 
that an absolutely indeterminate sentence 
is a powerful instrument in the hands of 
prison administrations and ought not to 
be extended to any group of men with- 
out the greatest safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the individual, and not until 
the prison system is so built up as to 
make the prospect of character recon- 
struction within the prison much more 
nearly a certainty than it is today. To 
give the typical penal administrator the 
right to say whom he will release and 
when, would nc; be consistent with the 
best public policy. We therefore suggest 
the granting of the broad powers implied 
in an absolutely indeterminate sentence 
only with the greatest caution and only 
after the prison system itself has been 
sharply reconstructed along modern lines. 

“13. Parole must be considered the best 
means yet devised for releasing prisoners 
from confinement. It affords the safest 
method of accomplishing the ex-prison- 
er’s readjustment to the community. No 
prison system, no matter how well organ- 
ized, can be expected to achieve its best 
results without the cooperation of a well- 
staffed, well-financed, and properly or- 
ganized system of parole. 


Boards of Parole 
In Several States 


“14. A number of States have already 
established full-time, well-paid, central 
boards of parole, with full power to decide 
on applications for parole release. We 
believe that: many other States might 
profitably follow their example. Every 
effort. should be made to guarantee these 
bodies an expert personnel and freedom 
from political interference. 

“15. Of even more importance is 
skillful and sympathetic supervision of 
the prisoner who is on parole. It is not 
enough to write a parole provision into 
the statues Persons of technical com- 
petence must be employed and trained to 
supervise paroles in the field. Such agents 
must be provided in numbers sufficient to 
guarantee the adequate and effective over- 
sight of every prisoner who is released on 
parole. Without this, parole amounts to 
little more than an automatic reduction 
of the sentence. With it parele may be- 
come a positive force for social@ecurity. 

“16. Probation must be considered as 
the most important step we have taken in, 





the 





Is Necessary 


om Page 1.) 


the individualization of treatment of the 
offender. 

“17. The success of probation is depend- 
ent upon the care with which cases are 
originally chosen and upon the sufficiency 
of later supervision. 

“18. No man should be sent to a penal 
institution until it is definitely deter- 
mined that he is not a fit subject for 
probation. To this end it is urged that 
every effort be made to broaden probation 
and provide more and better probation 
supervision. With adequate probation 
staffs the number of persons who might 
be placed on probation with success can 
be materialy increased. It is clear that 
probation, where it is applicable, is much 
less expensive and, from the social point 
of view, much more satisfactory than im- 
prisonment. 

“19. Those States that have not as yet 
made provision for probation should do so. 

“20. Central supervision of probation 
should be provided for and measures look- 
ing to some sort of state-wide standards 
should be encouraged. 


Training Necessary 
For Probation Officers 


“21. Only persons possessing adequate 
technical training and experience should 
be selected to serve as probation officers 
They should be freed from other duties 
and allowed to give all of their time to 
their duties as agents of the court in the 
supervision of probationers. The ‘case 
load’ of many probation officers is at pres- 
ent too high to permit effective oversight. 
Sufficient officers shoule be provided to 
keep the number down. 

“22. There are now seven States where 
no legal limit is set upon the discretion 
of the court in the use of probation. Ex- 
perience shows that such discretionary 
powers have proved ample _ protection 
against the release of the antisocial and 
degenerate criminal while at the same 
time they make it possible to ‘temper 
justice with mercy,’ where mercy is justi- 
fied. The extension of this prerogative 
of the court is recommended. 

“23. We call attention to the recommen- 
dations made by the Advisory Committee 
on Penal Institutions, Probation and Pa- 
role, in its report which is appended 
hereto. We indorse these specific recom- 
mendations with the single exception of 
that which calls for an absolutely inde- 
terminate sentence. We consider this pro- 
posal ideally desirable, but are not ready 
to recommend its adoption, as a practical 
matter, until such a time as the commu- 
nity has so completely reorganized its 
penal system as to warrant the transfer to 
an administrative agency of the great 
powers of sentence now exercised by the 
court. 


(Signed) “George W. Wickersham, 
Chairman; Henry W. Anderson, Newton 
D. Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. 


Grubb, William S. Kenyon, Monte M. Le- 
mann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mackin- 
tosh, Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound.” 


Lack of Uniformity. Cited 


In Administration Policies 


The Commission initiates its report by a 
description of penal institutions today and 
their activities. Penal institutions in this 
country, including Federal and State 
prisons, reformatories, workhouses, farms, 
chain gangs, county and city jails, are said 
to number more than 3,000. 

“It would not be far from the facts,” ac- 
cording to the report, “to say that these 
3,000 individual institutions represent 3,000 
different examples of administrative ar- 
rangements, methods of control and of 
policy in dealing with the human ma- 
terial incarcerated in them. We have no 
uniform practices except in a few places. 
The whole stands as an unwieldy, un- 
organized, hit-or-miss system which has 
grown up over hundreds of years of local 
policy making, local tradition and local 
objective.” 

The Commission declares that “we can- 
not hope to make serious progress in our 
attempts to reduce the number of crimes 
committed or the proportion of criminals 
to the general population without dis- 
covering ways and means sharply to 
modify the organization and administra- 
tion of our penal and correctional in- 
Stitutions.” 

Nearly 400,000 persons are said to pass 
through the gaies of these institutions 
each year. The annual cost of administer- 
ing the approximately 100 larger Federal 
and State institutions is nearly $30,000,000, 
and the actual investment in buildings, 
land and equipment is probably near $100,- 
000,000, according to the report. The av- 
erage per capita cost cost per inmate is 
said to reach nearly $350. “Specifically, 
we may ask,” the Commission comments 
“whether this vast expenditure of money, 
jabor, time and effort is so organized as 
to produce the best results in terms ot 
reduction of crime, of protection of so- 
ciety and of readjustment of the individ- 
uals involved.” 


Purpose wf Prison 


Sentence Discussed 


Speaking of the purpose of the prison, 
tne Commission states that “it is th®func- 
tion of the prison to find the means to 
reshape the interests, attitudes, habits, the 
total character of the individual as to re- 
lease him both competent and willing to 
find a way of adjusting himself to the 
community without further law violation 
If it cannot achieve this under present 
arrangements, then the scheme of penal 
administration, both internal and ex- 
ternal, must be so reshaped as to insure 
a larger measure of success.” 

The report then deals with the condi- 
tions in the principal prisons of the coun- 
try, the age of the prison buildings, the 
cell block, overcrowding, idleness, sani- 
tation and health, discipline, the warden, 
the guards, education, the reformatory, 
and the county jail being discussed. 

“In view of the small cells, the poor 
ventilation, the insufficient light, the 
crowded conditions, and the absence of 
toilet facilities in many prisons, unem- 
ployment adds a burden and strain upon 
both the prison administration and the 
inmates which becomes almost intoler- 
able,” it is stated. Idleness, it is declared, 
has attributed in some measure to the 
recent prison riots. “The deteriorating 
consequences of years of idleness in an 
overcrowded and frequently semidark at- 
mosphere under prison discipline are a 
poor preparation for a return to society.” 

Citing the rigid discipline prevailing in 
prisons, attended by severe and numerous 
rules and some “barbarous methods” of 
punishment, the Commission declares 
that the “greatest step will be taken when 
the prison makes an atlempt to sub- 
stitute for the interests withdrawn by 
confinement other interests within the 
prison sufficiently intense and stimulating 
to take the man’s mind off himself and 
direct his voluntary activities into chan- 
nels which are objective enough to be 
impersonal but vivid enough to be inter- 
est bearing.” 

One of the first needs of the prison, 
according to the report, is “a new type of 
institutional head, a type of administrator 
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| London Restaurant 


Adopts ‘Automat’ 


Success of Mechanical Food 
Service Is Described 
As Doubtful 


Will the automat idea become popular 
in London? This question has been en- 
gaging the atiention of most Londoners 
connected with the restaurant and kitchen 
equipment trades, according to report re- 
ceived from the London office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Mechanical food 
service is certainly being given a fair trial 
in a new “Automatic Buffet” which has 
just opened for business in one of the most 
populous districts of the Strand, accord- 
ing to British reports. 

The automat has not been operating 
long enough to draw conclusions as to its 
success. Personal service is a considerable 
feature of lunching in Great Britain and 
even in the cheaper restaurants special 
waiters will have a considerable personal 
clientele. Englishmen state that it is 
doubtful whether the principle will be fa- 


vorably received on this very ground.— | 
Issued by the Department of ae 





Disease Research Report 


MONDAY, JULY 27, 1931 — Ghe Anited Statics B 





Is Sent to Health Service | 


The National Institute of Health of 
the Public Health Service has received 
a copy of a paper recently presented by 


Dr. Arthur I. Kendall of Chicago, at a sci- | 


entific meeting regarding his work on new | 


methods of cultivating filterable viruses and 
related disease producing bacteria. ‘(Dis- 
cussion of a report regarding Dr. Arthur 
I. Kendall’s discovery was printed in the 
issue of July 24.) 

Dr. Kendall’s paper contains interest- 
ing observations, according to an oral 
statement at the Public Health Service on 
July 25, and these observations will re- 
quire further study and confirmation. It 
was stated at the Public Health Service 
that that service has been working along 
similar lines for several years, but no 
statement on that subject was made avail- 
able. 


who would be called as the president of 
a great educational institution. Until 
then we shall make progress slowly, if at 
all.” 

“While the warden may not be per- 
sonally responsible, the fact remains that 
the institution he has administered has 
failed. The prison has failed as a busi- 
ness enterprise. With few exceptions our 
prison system is a costly and a dependent 
institution. We spend on the average $350 
each year for the maintenance of each in- 
dividual prisoner in our penal institutions. 
The prison has failed as an educational in- 
stitution. No one claims that the men 
who are released are better equipped to 
accept an honest role in the world than 
they were before commitment. The prison 
has failed as a disciplinary institution. 
The riots, the fire, the use of cruel and 
brutal measures of punishment, the pres- 
ence of sodomy and narcotics, the fre- 
quent atmosphere of hate and bitterness, 
are sufficient evidence.” 

Reformatories are said to have most of 
the existing deficiences of prisons, except 
the women’s reformatories. They are de- 
scribed as “leaders of a mew type of penal 
administration.” 

In urging the adoption of a sound and 
definite system of clasisfication of inmates 
and prisons, the Commission stated that 
“at the base of any system of classifica- 
tion must lie an organized and systema- 


tized plan of penal plant development. It 
is not enough to classify. 
Division of Prisoners 
Into Classes Urged 
“Hence, what every State needs is a 


comprehensive program for the develop- 
ment of its plant for the care and treat- 
ment of the several groups with which it 
must deal. Every prison system requires: 

1. A central reception and classifica- 
tion building for all male adult prison- 
ers committed by the courtss 2. A group 
of structures connected with or apart 
from the reception and _ classification 
building and used for temporary or per- 
manent segregation of special heglth and 
problem groups; 3. ‘A series of stfuctures 
for the handling of the mass of prisoners 
who are held with a view toward their ul- 
timate release to the community.” 

The Commission also urged for the gen- 
eral mass of prison population after spe- 
cial problem groups have been separately 
classified and housed, its broad division 
into three groups for maximum, medium 
and minimum security housing. “These 
three groups should be housed in broadly 
different types of building with decreasing 
| disciplinary provision and increasing free- 
dom as a means of preparation for re- 
lease.” 

In dealing with the problem of labor 
and industry within the prison, the Com- 
mission, after criticizing the employment 
of the lease, contract, piece-price and 
public account systems of employing 
prison labor, declares that the so-called 
“State use” plan is the most adaptable 
and least objectionable system of labor 
for prison industries. “Under this sys- 
tem convict-made goods are withdrawn 
entirely from the open market and sold 
only to tax-supported institutions and 
agencies within the State. ‘State use’ 
has great merit in that it does not par- 
ticipate in price making in the open mar- 
ket. It leaves that completely and se- 
verely alone. It does not involve higgling 
for either labor or capital. Products pro- 
duced for sale in the open market tend 
to affect the prices of all similar and re- 
lated goods in the entire market. Prod- 
ucts produced by the State for its own 
institutional use do not enter the market.” 


Extension of Parole 


System Recommended 


The Commission, taking up the prob- 
lems of parole and probation, urges the 
further employment of these systems. 
“Parole may be defined,” it is explained 
“as a method by which prisoners who 
have served a portion of their sentences 
are released from penal institutions un- 
der the continued supervision of the State 
upon conditions which permit their re- 
incarceration in the event of misbehavior. 
It is to be distinguished from probation, 
which provides, like parole, for freeddin 
under supervision, but which, unlike pa- 
role, is granted before, rather than after, 
a period of imprisonment.” 

Parole is said “to avoi@ the perils which 
inheres in the otherwise abrupt transition 
from the prison to the outer world. }t 
enables the State to complete the work 
of reformation which it has begun within 
the institution. It is a continuation of 
the education process which should be 
initiated when the person is admitted to 
the prison.” The need of more parole 
officers, better trained, and better parole 
administration is cited by the Commis- 
sion. Recent legislation toward this end 
in a number of States is approved 

Probation said “to avoid the shat- 
tering effect upon individual personality 
which so frequently follows imprisonment 
Probation keeps the man’s personality in 
its old moorings; it makes no violent and 
sudden wrench in his daily habits; it does 
not destroy his family relations, his con- 
tacts with his friends, his economic inde- 
pendence.’ Probation services, according 
to the report, are almost everywhere un- 
derstaffed. More specially trained proba- 
tion officers are declared to be needed 
The State centralization of probation 
supervision and control is also advocated. 
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Work on the Navy’s newest dirigible airship “Akron,” under construction by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion at Akron, Ohio, is progressing rapidly toward completion. The most recent construction feature is the setting 
of the fins in place; each fin is 105 feet long and 40 feet wide. The final units of the outer covering are being 


Fiction Outranks 


New Book Titles 


Federal Office of Education 
Points to Increase of Pub- 
lications Over Preceding 


12 Months 


Fiction outranks all new book titles pro- 
duced by American publishers during the 
past six months and alone constitutes one- 
fourth of all titles combined, according to 
information mad2 available at the Federal 
Office of Education July 25 


«0. 

The number of titles appearing at the 
end of the first six months of this year 
exceed those for tne corresponding period 
in 1930 by 45. Additional information was 
Iurnished as follows: 

@ 4891 New Titles 

A total of 4,891 new titles and new 
editions of old titles were produced up to 
July. Of these 1,053 were fiction titles. 
Fiction reading, always heavy in the 
United States, continues to be the most 
popular. Religious and theological works 
follow. 

So far, 420 books bearing religious 
titles have been manufactured by Ameri- 
can publishers. Biographical reading in re- 
cent years has attracted an increasingly 
large reading public, in consequence of 
which many biographical works are ap- 
pearing on the market A total of 366 
separate titles were produced during the 
six-month period. In June, 48 new titles 
and six new editions appeared on bio- 
graphical subjects 

Drama Ranks Next 


Poetry and drama ranked next with 
352 new titles, while juvenile ones fol- 
lowed closely with 322. Sociology and 
ecogpmics mustered 288 titles, history 240, 
general literature 223. science 216, and 
geography and travel 205. 


The least number of new titles were on 
domestic economy with only 26, while 
law titles stood at 35 

During June a total of 586 new titles 
and 117 new editions of old titles com- 
prising 703 titles produced for the month 
represent an inncrease of 115 over the 588 
produced that month in 1930. 


Swine-sanitation System 
Affects Pig Production 


The increase this vear in the average 
number of pigs raised per litter through- 
out the United States is partly a result 
of the more general application of the 
swine-sanitation system, in the opinion 
of E. Z. Russell, in charge of swine in- 
vestigations for the Department of Ag- 
riculture, who comments on the Depart- 
ment’s pig-survey report for June. 


This year the average was 6.04 pigs 
per litter, an increase of 0.07 pig over 
last year and 0.37 pig over 1929. This 


is the first time in nine years that the 
average has exceeded six pigs per litter. 

“The increase made in the last two 
years can not be credited to any one fac- 
tor,” Mr. Russell explains, “but it is prob- 
able that much of the showing is due 
to better management of herds and espe- 
cially to the prevention of worm infesta- 
tion of young pigs, through the use of the 
swine-sanitation system The favorable 
weather conditions during the Spring far- 
rowing seasons both this year and last 
was, no doubt, a great help in preventing 
pig losses everywhere."—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Use of Cotton Bagging 
Receives Endorsement 





Plans are now being worked out by the 
Association for the Increased Use of Cot- 
ton for a vigorous campaign in every im- 
portant cotton-producing State to have 
this year’s crop of cotton wrapped in cot- 
ton bagging This movement has re- 
ceived encouragement from the announce- 
ment of nearly all cotton mills in the 
South that they will allow seven pounds 
extra weight to be added to coiton bales 
wrapped in standard 100 per cent cotton 
bagging. 

This announcement was issued from the 
general headquarters of the Association 
for the Increased Use of Cotton in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. The Association 
has also taken up with the New England 
manufacturers the matter of makin gal- 
lowance for the use of cotton bagging.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


stretched across the stern of the ship. 


Attempts by Unorganized Workers 
To Restrict Production Are Shown 


Issued This Year Report to Labor Department Says Practice Is Sufficiently 


Widespread to Be Industrial Problem 


[Continued from 


ings or to meet a_ factory emer-! 
gency. Furthermore, linemen, repairmen, 
and others often perform heroic tasks to 
restore public service. 


A complete understanding of workers’ 
attitudes should include this other side of 
the picture, with full recognition of the 
fact that the efforts of wage earners may 
fluctuate above as well as below the level 
of a full day's work. However, in this 
investigation it was impossible to gather 
material for a complete picture, and the 
investigator limited his study and report 
to restrictions of output.” 

The material on which the study was 
based was gbtained from first-hand obser- 
vations and from interviews with about 
350 workers and 65 executives. There 
were 223 instances in which restriction 
was evident and which were recorded in 
jdetail. They ranged over 105 establish - 
ments, in 47 localities, representing 29 
classified industries and 14 miscellaneous 
ones. 

It is generally understood that time 
rates do not offer any special inducement 
for large output, but on the face of it 
there seems no special reason why the) 
should lead to restriction. In themselves, 
they do not, but the employer's attitude 
may produce that result if he keeps de- 
manding more and more production 

Rightly or wrongly, the workers are 
thoroughly convinced that under a piece- 
rate system output beyond a certain point 
will mean a cut in the rate. Different 
firms, they believe, have different but well- 
defined ideas as to what constitutes a 
proper day’s earnings and will not per- 
mit materially larger earnings. There- 
fore, when a worker enters a new es- 
tablishment, he considers it wise to find 


out what the standard is and to keep 
within it. Should he neglect to do 0, 
the other workers may call it to his 


attention. 
Results Are Curious 


Sometimes the results of this belief are 
curious. Instanges were found of workcrs 
who had discovered new and better wavs 
of doing a job, but who carefully hid 
these methods from those in charge of 
the work. They used them for their own 
benefit to get through their set task more 
quickly or easily, and concealed this re- 
sult by unnecessary delays, believing that 
if the employer knew of the better method 
there would be an immediate cut in rates 

At times a worker or group of workers 
would produce more than enough to earn 
the day’s rate, and conceal the surplus so 
that they might fall back on it if some 
accident to the machines, poor matcrial, 
or some other cause beyond their control, 


slowed production so that they would 
not make a full day’s wage. This was 
called making a “bank,” and seemed to 


be fairly common practice, but it had its 
dangers. A man detected in holding back 
finished work was likely to be discharged 
Sometimes, with surplus work on hand, a 
mistake might be made in the amount 
turned in with disconcerting results for 
the workers. 

The fear of being laid off, as a cause 
for restricting output, was found to b¢ 
especially potent in the building and con- 
struction industrics, where workers are 
engaged for a particular piece of work 
and know that as soon as they finish 
they will be adrift again. It appears mor 
or less strongly in all seasonal industries 

Abcut a fifth of the some 65 executives 
whom Mr. Mathewson interviewed about 
restriction thought it was no problem at 
all or a minor one. They .generally 
based their belief on the character of 
their employes, on their familiarity with 
the work, which would enable them to 
detect any slacking, or on some similar 
condition. 

Another group, amounting to about 65 
per cent of the executives, stated that 


Vice President Curtis 
Studies Wheat Situation 


Vice President Charles Curtis, returning 
to Washington from Rhode Island on July 
25, stated orally that he has had some 
correspondence on the wheat 
with Senator Capper ‘(Rep.), of Kansas, 
but that there is no statement yet to 
make on the subject. He said he’has re- 
ceived many communications regarding 


| wheat from people in the State. 


situation } 


Page 1.) 

restriction had formerly been practiced 
but had been reduced to a minimum, or 
eliminated through certain changesy 
usually the instalation of some new sys- 
tem of wage payment such as the group- 
bonus. The officials who were convinced 
that such methods of payment had done 
away with restriction stated also that it 
was not their practice to cut rates. 

Yet, investigation among their work- 
ers convinced Mr. Mathewson that these 
employes believed exactly the contrary, 
and he believed the testimony of the 
executives were not well founded. 


In the third group of executives two 
rather unusual attitudes were found. One 
manufacturer never laid off workers when 
work became slack, but he knew that in 
spite of this, restriction prevailed when 
work became scarce. This he considered 
natural, and pointed out that the whole 
office shared in the practice. The other 
unusual attitude was that of a man who 
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Alumni Education 


Movement Shows 


Steady Growth 


‘Continued Training of Uni- 


versity and College Grad- 
uates Is Extended, Says 
Office of Education 


Continuec eaucation of college and 
university alumni i. now recognized as a 
responsibility among about 50 institutions 
of higher learning in the United States, 

Alderman, specialist in adult edu- 
cation, stated orally at the Federal Office 
of Education July 25. Additional infor- 
mation on this new trend among colleges 
was supplied as follows: 

There are now more than 800,000 active 
members of alumni associations, 125 
alumni magazines. and 250,000 subscribers 
in this country. Thus organized, the pos- 
sibilities for extending education to gradu- 
ates after they leave the instithtion are 
indeed bright. 

Movement Forward 

During the past few years there has 
been a decided movement for alumni edu- 
cation. It is being recognized with in- 
creasing force that what is learned in four 
years of college training and in even grad- 
uate study cannot last a lifetime. Educa- 
tion is constantly changing. It is a proc- 
ess of a lifetime. 

Courses follow the trends of civilization 
and the really educated man is constantly 
on the alert to keep abreast of the prog- 
ress in his own field, while for intellectual 
diversion he wishes to be adequately in- 
formed on important social and scientific 
developments elsewhere. 

It has become evident to thoughtful 
scholars that too many college graduates 
cease to progress intellectually after they 
leave college. The degree is often an end 
rather than a beginning of a larger cul- 
tural development. To combat this tend- 
ency, and to fulfill the demands of many 
graduates who desire to continue their 
education after completing the formal 
courses, many scholars feel that the psy- 
chological time is at hand to plan def- 
initely for alumni courses of -instruction 
in the institutions of higher learning. 


Bears Same Weight 
The movement means that not only 
large number: of former college men and 
women are determined to continue their 
education bu: also that their influence 
must have considerable weight in direct- 
ing greater attention to those subdjects 
taught and methods used during the col- 
lege years that will have a greater carry- 
over value. 


admitted restriction prevailed but con- 
sidered it of no importance as long as the 
men got out the prescribed production 
| schedules. 

As a result of the study the investigator 
was convinced that restriction is a wide- 
spread institution, deeply intrenched in 
the habits of American workers, that sci- 
entific management has failed to develop 
between employer and employe a spirit of 
confidence leading to willing cooperation, 
that underwork and restriction are greater 
problems than overspeeding and overwork, 
that managers have been so content with 
the over-all results of man-hour output 
that only superficial attention has been 
given to the workers’ contribution or lack 
of contribution to the increased yield, and 
that the practices of most manufacturing 
managements have not as yet brought the 
worker to feel he can freely give his best 
efforts without incurring penalties rather 
than rewards. 

The report 


brings no direct answer to 
the question: What is to be done about 
it? It does suggest, however, that the 
present situation between employer and 
worker resembles that which existed be- 
tween seller aud buyer when buying was 
accomplished by a process of haggling in 
which each party tried to get the better 
of the other. A different method has 
| been found far more satisfactory in sales- 


|manship, and it is suggested that it might 
apply equally well to the wage relation. 
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Secretary of Revenue. Says 
Millions Were Saved to. 
Commonwealth Through 
Recent Legislation | 





25. | 


HarrisburG, Pa., July 


Millions of dollars in revenue were 
eaved to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania by the passage of a number of | 
important tax measures at the last ses-| 
sion of thé State Legislature, according | 
to a statement just issued by the office | 
of Secretary Clyde L. King of the De-| 
partment of Revenue. That part of the 
statement explaining the new laws fol- 
lows in full text: 


Governor Pinchot has approved all of 
the important tax legislation in which 
the Department of Revenue was inter- 
ested during the past session of the State 
Legislature. Three very important reve- 
nue measures were included in the De- 
partment’s program. 

The first of these was an act that 

specifically defined the method of deter- 
\mining deductions for investments in) 
itéms exémpt from taxation. The second 
was an amendment to the Auxiliary Act) 
of 1927. The third was an act imposing 
@ tax upon the gross receipts of taxicabs, | 
motor buses, motor omnibuses, trucks and | 
similar means of conveying freight and) 


passengeérs. 
Prior Practice | 


For many years it has been the prac- 
tice of the taxing officers of Pennsylvania 
to allow only a proportionate deduction 
for investments in shares of stock of| 
Pennsylvania companies, bonds of the) 
Uni States Government and its ter-| 
ritorial possessions; Federal farm loans | 
and joint stock land bank bonds; assets | 
locatéd outside of Pennsylvania; invest- 
ments in stocks of foreign companies rep- 
resented by propérty in the State of Penn- | 
sylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in the, 
case Of Commonwéalth v. Union Ship} 
Building Company upheld the contention | 
that thé compény was only entitled to a! 

rtionate deduction for its investment | 
property located outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The taxing officers, therefore, assumed 
that they were correct in allowing only | 
proportionate deductions. Thé Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was not satisfied with such 
& deduction for certain investménts in| 
sharés of stock of other Pennsylvania 
companies and filed an appeal from one 
of their capital stock tax settlements. 
This matter is still pending before the 
courts of Pennsylvania. 


Proportionate Deductions 


To establish by legislation the method | 
by which deduction should be made for | 
exempt items, the Act of 1931 was passed. 
By proportionate deduction is meant that | 
from a corporation's total assets there is 
deducted the exempt assets and the re- 
sultant figures uséd in the numesator of 
the fraction. The denominator of the 
fraction is the total assets and the mul- | 
tiplic and the value which the taxing 
officers placé upon the stock of the com-| 
pany. | 

In the case of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the conténtion was and is raised that 
the iftivestment in shares of stock of 
other Pennsylvania companies should, 
in effect, be deducted directly from the 
valuation placed on the stock by the tax- | 
ing officers rather than by the propor-| 
tionate method. Of course, this conten- | 
tion has not been finally determined. | 
However, starting with the year 1931, the | 
proportionate method is definitely defined. 

At the 1927 session of the Legislature, 
an act was passed which provided that 
where a Pennsylvania company owned 
shares of stock of another company in a} 
“business auxiliary to the owning com- 
pany, it was entitled to a deduction for | 
such investment. No percentage was) 
given in the Act. 


It was found that many Pennsylvania | 
corporations owned 10, 15, or 20 shares of 
stock in another company whose business 
was helpful to the owning company, and 
which claimed that the ownership of such 
stock constituted auxiliary relationship 
and that, therefore, they were entitled 
to a deduction for such investment in 


determining the amount of capital stock | 


tax due. 


The taxing officers of the State be-, 


lieved it was never the intention of the 
Legislature when the Act of 1927 was passed 
to have it so broadly interpreted. In 
order to save the revenues of the Com- 
monwealth being depleted, the Department 
of Revenue sponsored the amendment to 
this act which was passed at the 1931 ses- 
sion of the Legislature. By the terms of the 
1931 Act, the owning company must hold 
@ majority interest in the company which 
it claims to be auxiliary. 


New Transit Tax 


The third important measure in which 
the Department of Revenue was inter- 
ested and which became a law was the 
Act imposing a tax upon receipts of taxi- 
cabs, motor buses, motor omnibuses, 
trucks and simbilar means of conyeying 
freight and passengers. Former legisla- 
tion exempted taxicabs, motor buses and 
motor omnibuses. 

The Department of Revenue was fearful 
that soméone at some future time might 
raise the question of such exemption to 
those particular classes, while others who 
are engaged in transporting freight and 
passengers were required to pay the tax 
on gross receipts. This tax is at the rate 
of eight mills. 

As a credit against the tax, the com- 
panies which pay a motor license fee to 
the State for taxicabs, motor buses, omni- 
buses, and the like, are permitted to de- 
duct from the tax at each six-month 
period one-half of the motor license fees 
paid to the State for that year. This de- 
duction is made from the tax computed 
at the rate of eight mills in determining 
the net liability. 

The Department of Revenue was very 
fortunate in having these measures passed 
by the Legislature and approved by the 
Governor. They will do much to prevent 
inroads on the revenues of the State for 
general fund purposes. They will also do 
much to clarify the existing tax laws of 
the State.” 


Exemption of Intangibles 
Valid in Washington State 


The 1931 act exempting certain in- 
tangibles from property taxes is constitu- 
tional, the Washington Supren 
just held unanimously in an opinion writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Tolman. 

The new law (L. 1931, c. 96) 
follows: 

“All monies and credits including mort- 
gages, notes, accounts, certificates of de- 
posit, tax certificates, judgments, 


reads 


sions thereof and the bonds, 


hereby are exempted from ad valorem| Nogales, /Ariz., it was stated during June 
25 at the White House, 


taxation.” 


| ucts. 
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meat and fish markets, which each year | ciations, educational institutions, and indi- | 


sell nearly $1,250,000,000 worth of prod- 
The 66,000 candy and confectionery 
shops take in $700,000,000 more. 


We have always known department 
stores did big business in big units, but 
we never knew until the Census counted 
them that there were actually 4,924 such 
establishments, and that the exact figure 
for their yearly sales amounted to $4,300,- 
000,000. There are about eight times as 
many dry goods stores, but their business 
is only one-fourth that of the department 
giants. 


Then we come to 113,000 stores classified 
as dealing in men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel and: accessories—of which 24,365 
are shoe shops—and find that they have a 
total annual sales volume of $4,300,000,000, 
just about equal to the department store 
record. Furniture retailers number 25,000, 
and have an aggregate business of $1,500,- 
000,000. Hardware stores are about equal 
in number, 26,555, but have a smaller busi- 
ness volume of $861,000,000 pe ryear. 


Drug stores in the country number 57,- 


| 716, and are credited with yearly sales of 


$1,683,000,000. The 135,674 eating places 
of all kinds run up a $2,000,000,000 volume 
of annual receipts. Then the old-style 
country store—which most of us can re- 
member—is still going strong, far from 
extinct, and is now represented by 87,683 
establishments, with annual business of 
$2,000,000,000. 


Nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of' business 
annually is done by the 16,123 coal and 
wood yards, and as much more can be 
attributed to the operations of feed stores 
and shops handling agricultural supplies. 
The 20,000 jewelry stores account for an- 
nual sales of $530,000,000, while the amount 
of business done by the 15,300 places han- 
dling radio supplies runs to another $500,- 
000,090. One of the big retail units we 
mustn't overlook is represénted by the 
24,333 lumberyards which handle $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in building materials. 


Finds Quarter Million 
Gas Stations and Garages 


There are 1,550,000 retail establishments 
of all kinds in this country, and perhaps 
the most surprising disclosure of the Re- 
tail,Census is the importance the auto- 
mobile has in creating opportunities for 
enterprise. . There are 253,300 sales es- 
tablishments, filling stations and garages 
in this country which minister to the 
auto and its operations, and their annual 
combined business amounts to $9,546,000,- 
000, only exceeded by the national outlay 
on food. The places selling automobiles 
provide $6,300.000,000 of this business, and 
the 124,000 filling stations add nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 more. 


Those are some of the details of our 
American business picture, as we are only 
now able to construct it. I think you 
can see why intelligent government will 
always try to be helpful to economic en- 
terprise, while refraining from regulating, 
regimenting, and deadening progress by 
ill-advised efforts to direct and control its 
infinite variety. ° 

Dou you wonder how the mere collec- 
tion and distribution of statistics through 
the survey periodical is going to assist 
the functions of this great business stfuc- 
ture? We all like to poke fun at. sta- 


tistics, but even thé jests render a tribute | 


to the respect we must all pay these in- 
struments of exact measurement. Our 
whole trouble in this slump originated 
largely in the fact that we had too much 


guesswork, too much easy-going playing | 


hunches. And so I do not bélieve it pos- 
sible to overrate the importance of these 
new statistical studies to American en- 
terprise. 

During the last 10 years, American busi- 
ness has been making a fine and at least 
partially successful struggle to develop 
and apply scientific methods to its own 
conduct. The art of business manage- 
ment is still surrounded by much mystery, 
but nevertheless there has been a tre- 
mendous évolution of system experienced 
in its field. Business decisions are com- 
ing _to be based more and more upon 
precise and tested knowledge; and such 
knowledge is best expressed—solely ex- 
pressed, I might say—in the tables and 
symbols like those which this monthly 
survey presents. 


ule-of-thumb Traditions 
As Governing Industry 


Prior to recent years the great mass of 
business resulted from the _ instinctive 
guessing of successful men, and from the 
rule-of-thumb traditions in each indus- 
try, being always under the sway of im- 
| pressions spread by speculative perform- 
ances in security and commodity markets. 
The alternate booms and slumps origi- 
nating in the stock markets have particu- 
| larly gained a control over business psy- 
| chology, which nobody regrets more than 
the business men. He recognizes how ter- 
ribly costly are the errors which this fac- 
tor constantly introduces into his calcula; 
tions. It is the nature of speculation al- 
ternately to advertise the immediate ar- 
| rival of a goldem age in which business is 


| 
1 





| already expanding and profits are fore- 
ever rising; and then to replace that ex- 
|pectation with panic which loses black 
| despair as to any possibiity of civilized 


|continuing. Right now we are witnessing 





xe Court has 8T 


as 


State, 
county and municipal bonds and warrants 
and bonds and warrants of other taxing 
districts, bonds of the United States and| W. McDonald, of Tuscon, Ariz., to be Col- | 
of foreign countries or political subdivi- | ljector of Customs for Customs Collection 
stocks or headquarters at 


shares of private corporations shall be and 


| the last stage of one of these peak-valley 
| episodes. Business is convalescing from 


|the headaches produced by the towering 


vidual business enterprises which collab- 
orate with their statistical data. 

Get a glimpse of the ideal which men 
of vision have set up for us in this matter: 
If the decision, action, and policy of a very 
large propoftion of the business cotn- 


munity can ever be shaped by exact | 3 
| Valuation of thé sevéh major railroads 


knowledge, expressed in records like these, 
rather than swayed by the hazards and 
guesses of speculation, we can hope that 
the extravagance of these up-and-down 
swings will at least be moderate. 


our economic cycle and have less réason 
to fear unemployment suddenly rising to 
harass millions of workers. 


in suffering—under the rod of adversity. 
It took a long series of business depres- 
sions before the United States exerted it- 
self to organize a sound curréncy and 
credit mechanism, which our Federal Re- 


We shall | 


be approaching some form of control of! 
Oe . ;as Of April 1 was taken into consideration 


Nebraska Cuts 


| 





serve System now administers, even though | 
in each of those old depressions a gen- | 


eral collapse of banking institutions ob- | 


viousely occasioned acute distress. 


Creation of Currency 


And Credit Mechanism 
And from the two latest national ex- 


periences with depression, that of 1921 and | 


this one from which we have just begun 
to emerge, We are gradually, collectively, 
drawing another enlightening lesson. We 
see that this industrial civilization of ours 
has got to balance itself—it must match 
production to consuniption—and must ar- 
range to keep up the consuming power 
which underli¢s markets. The motives of 
sheer self interest all point to the neces- 
sity that ownership and management of 
industry must make every possible effort 


to curb these periodic breakdowns of the | than that traffic has been disappearing. | 


whole cotnmercial fabric. 

No easy job this. We can not simply 
rub a magic lamp and say “Let there be 
;set up a super-economic council, a set 
| of master minds”—to whom all of us can 
|pass along the full responsibility to put 
things in order while we go about our 
business—if any! As President Hoover 
Says, a battle on a 1,000 fronts will have 
to be waged if we want to conquer con- 
ditions. The struggle requires, above all, 
the light of more and moré exact knowl- 
edge as to every phase of production and 
distribution. 

Business has got to dig its way down 
to reality; this survey is one of the prime 
tools for that effort. But there is every 
reason for us to be cheerful over the oui- 





|in the United States. 


Assessments on 
Seven Railroads 


Market Value of Carriers’ 


Securities Responsible; 
Arkansas Is Asked to Set 
Lower Valuation 


Lincoin, Nesr., July 25. 
A reduction of $7,118,994 in the assessed 


in Nebraska has been announced by Tax} 


Commissioner W. H. Smith. The total 


| valuation of the seven roads for this year | 


has been set at $249,203,329. The market | 
value of the companies’ stocks and bonds 


in making the assessments, Commissioner 


| Smith explained. | 
Apparently, as a nation, we learn best | 





Littite Rock, ArK., July 25. 


Substantial reductions in their 1931 tax 
assessments were asked by the five prin- 
cipal railroad lines in this State at a re- 
cent hearing before the Arkansas Tax 
Commission. The decreasés sought range 
from 10 to 25 per cent below the 1930 
assessments. | 

Railroads whose representative con- 
ferred with the Tax Commission were the | 
Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, Frisco, St. 
Louis Southwestern, and Kansas City 
Southern. They assigned a gradual de- 
cline in earnings the past year and the 
idleness of much equipment as justifica- 
tion for lower valuations. 

Judge ‘W. T. Hammock, chairman of 
the Commission, announced orally that 
the assessments on railroad properties 
will not be fixed before August 10. 

Assessment of the 42 railroad lines in 
Arkansas in 1930 were approximately 
$84,000,000. The assessment of the five 
major lines last year was in excess of $75,- 
000,000. 


Motors on the highways, pipe lines under | 
the earth for gas and oil, electric trans- | 
mission circuits striding high on those | 
steel towers, delivering energy to places 
which once consumed fuél—all play a 
part in the development. 


Fall of Rail Freights 
Called Traffic Diversion 


One inquiry that has been made indi- 
cates that there are now more than 
600,000 motor trucks operating for hire 
Assuming the aver- 
age annual gross earnings of these trucks 
to be $4,000, the freight bill for truck, 


|movement in the United States amounts 


look. The problem before us is being more | 


clearly visualized than in previous crises: 
the notions of how it may be solved, of 
how the difficulties may be avoided, are 
getting to be concrete; and experiments 
in the application of remedy are under 
way. In other words, many industries are 


to over $2,000,000,000 a year. Compare 
that with the gross freight earnings of 
railroads last year—about $4,000,000,000— 
and you can see why we are rather sure 
that the picture is one of traffic diversion 
rather than traffic destruction in this 


{country when rail freights fall so sharply. 


now using these facts to lay foundations. | 


Here is a definite example of what I 
mean: The good showing of textiles, soap, 
and other lines in recent weeks is due to 
no small extent to this intelligent gearing 
of production to consumption—the better 
balancing of industry to its 


|; when it comes to transportation. 


markets— | 


through the intelligent use of statistics. | 


We aré obviously coming out of the de- 
pression now; and, at the same time, we 
are seeing the basis laid for an enduring, 


| 


Of course, this transfer of the freight- | 
carrying job is a mighty serious thing, es- | 
pecially for the distressed railways, which, 
after all, are still our major standbys 
But, 
viewing this carloading decline as an in- 
dicator of the volume of the Nation's 
business as a whole, it is not quite so 
serious as would be a true fall in trans- 
port business, in general. 

One of our jobs is now to devise a rec- 


stable prosperity that will resist another | ord that will register the actual perform- 
unbalance, ance and record the fluctuations of busi- 
{ness accurately in these other channels. 


Need for Interpretation | Then there are still embarrassing gaps in 
| the network of information which we seek 


Of Business Indicators to throw around the business structure. 

Of course, all busines doubts and diffi- I said a minute ago that the matching of | 
culties will never be settled by the sim- | Production to consumption was the big job | 
| ple process of setting up and circulating|of the business future, and we are still 
\figures. The need for careful, intelligent | devoid of some of the obviouslyeneeded in- | 


|interpretaion of these business indicators, 
| for their comparison in every direction, 
will always be with the business man. 
These business records have to be pre- 
|pared and used in the light of under- 
| standing. Our civilization refuses to stand 
| still af any moment to let a statistical 
| artist make a final picture of any of its 
features. Its form and character constantly 
shift, and scales and measures devised 
|for it must shift as well, and must be 
|applied with knowledge of the shifting. 
Let me cite an example: 
| One of the more important business 


barometers which the Survey records 
shows the fluctuations in the total volume 
|of freight traffic on railways. It tells 


|how many carloads of freight have been 
|put on the rails during given periods, 
| with comparisons for similar periods dur- 
|ing many preceding years. During the 
jlast few months, this carloading barome- 
ter has shown a serious and maintained 
drop. If this partciular business indi- 
cator were to be accepted alone, we 
|should have to conclude that during the 
|depth of depression last Spring, the gen- 
}eral business of the country had delined 
;}more than 35 per cent from customary 
| leevls. 
| Yet, serious 


as was our business de- 


formation upon which that attempt must | 
be based. 

We can give very dependable estimates 
of the stocks on hand of the principal raw 
materials in this country, and record their | 


|movement; but we know almost nothing | 


of the equally important factor of how} 
stocks of finished goods are running. Then 
we realize, too, that the ability of con- 
sumers to buy things is greatly influenced 
by the amount of personal debts which 
they have outstanding against themselves 
at any time, A record of the fluctuations 
in the total of real estate and personal 


credits extended in the country would un- 


qquestionably be most valuable. 

A searching inquiry into unemployment, 
and a measure of its degree currently 
kept, is another of our obvious needs. Add | 
to these the previously described necessity | 
cf getting an estimate of what new forms) 
of transportation are doing to our busi- | 
ress fabric, and you will see why our,sub- | 
scribers and critics keep my desk ovéblaid 
sometimes with suggestions for improve- 
ments and revisions of the survey. | 

Yet, with all the gaps— which will pres- | 
ently be filled—with all the painful edu- 
cation we have had—which is going to} 
excite the demand for more and better* 


figures—I think I can safely and accurately | 


cline, we can be pretty sure that we never describe this monthly statistical picture | 


| went so far down as the reading of rail- 
road traffic indicated. That has been 
going on is one of those shifts which I 
|mentioned. New forms and types of 


business. And that, certainly, is a job of 
compelling importance. 
Until next week, when I hope to be able 


| transportation have been taking traffic|to tell you something about the radio in- 
}away from the railroads, we find, rather, | dustry, good night and thank you! 





« 





stock markets of 1929 and their subsequent | 


collapse. 


How can we get away from the impulse 


| to unsound expansion, succeeded by the 


impulse toward equally unsound contrac- 
tion, which transmits invariably to indus- 
| try and commerce? Better knowledge as 
to all phases of the intricate operation of 
| industry, wider distribution of ascertained 
| facts, and institution of effective research 
into economic factors wil make for busi- 
ness _ stability. 


afforded counsel and cooperation to the 
efforts President Hoover set on foot years 


ago in the Department of Commerce for 


the collection of business facts, and have 
assisted in their arrangement and pre- 
sentation ever since 


This Survey is one of the culminations of 
that effort, which has just been radically | 
extended and modified as a result of ex- 
Today, it of- 

fers something like 2,000 separate meas- 
| urements of conditions prevailing at the 
moment in fields of national production, 
1 It sets up com- 
OLympia, WasH., July 25,| Parisons running. back many years as to a 
host of important business indicators. I am 
glad to report that the Department has had 
at success in speeding up all phases 
of its publications, greatly aided by the— 
asso- 


perience in its preparation. 


distribution, and finance. 


fisendly assistance of many trade 


Collector of Customs 


Appointed for Arizona 


President Hoover has appointed James 


}District No. 26, with 


Forward-looking people | 
from all ranks of national enterprise have 


ploye— 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search without warrant—Consent by em- 


» 





Statements to prohibition agents by a farm employe, if sufficient to constitute a 


consent by the employe to a search by the agents of the farm building, did not 
entitle the agents to search the premises without a warrant, where they did not 
| obtain the consent of the owner, although they knew that the person to whom they 
had talked was an employe, and also knew, or could readily have learned, that the 
owner was near by, and where there was nothing to indicate that the employe had 
authority to permit the search so as to justify the application of the doctrine of 


apparent authority. 


United States v. Ruffner; D. C., D. Md., No. 14918, July 17, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search warrants—Issuance on anonymous 


complaints— 


Numerous complaints to prohibition agents that certain premises are being used 
for the illegal manufacture of liquor, where purely anonymous, would not justify 
the issuance of a valid warrant for the search of the premises. 


United States v. Ruffner; D. C., D. Md., No. 14918, July 17, 1931. 





WILLS—Validity—Inability of court to construe will— 

A will and codicils thereto which were so ambiguous and confusing and so full 
of inconsistancies that the court, calling to its aid all the recognized rules for the 
construction of ambiguous wills, was unable to ascertain the testator’s intent and 
could merely speculate and conjecture as to what the testator had in mind, were 
held void, except in so far as they appointed the executor. 

Davenport v. Collins et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13208, July 21, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—Officers—Knowledge of officer as notice to corporation—Presi- 


dent's transfer to corporation of note payable to him individua!ly—Corporation 
chargeable with president's knowledge of failure of consideration— 
Where the payce of a liote, with knowledge of the failure of the consideration 


therefor, transferred the note before maturity to a corporation of which he was 
the president and of which he had active and’ exclusive charge, the corporation 
was chargeable with notice of the failure of consideration, notwithstanding the 
general rule that knowledge acquired by an officer of a corporation while acting 
in his private capacity and not for, or on behalf of, the corporation is not notice to 
the corporation, since the payee, although acting in his private capacity in trans- 
ferring the note to the corporation, accepted the note for the corporation in his 
capacity as the president and executive head thereof.—Tinley v. Ammerman, (Okla, 


Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1214, July 27, 1931. 





{as a valuable aid to the reconstruction of | 


‘Summ 
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New Cases Filed Corporation Held. 


On Docket of Supreme Court [jable for Action 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or| Of Its President 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





/ 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docke’ during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and humber of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Action—Nattire and form—Legal or equi- 
table—Effect of plaintiff's replication to 
equitable defense in law action—Denial 
of jury trial— 

Where suit was begun as action at law 
in insular courts of Potto Rico, where no 
distinction is fecognized between actions at 
law and suits in equity. and was removed 
to law side of Federal district court where 
defendant filed answer setting up equitable 
defenses, did filing of replication ‘by plain- 
tiff in form used in local practice amount 
to waiver by plaintiff or right to trial by 
jury and an ecknowledgment of propriety of 
defendant's filing cross-petition setting up 
equitable defenses, so that case could be 
treated as thereby transferred to equity side 


and plaintiff estopped from asserting its 
right by trial by jury.—People of Porto 
Rico v. Livingston, No. 241; C. C. A. 1, 
cert. (47 F. (2d) 712). 


Adverse possession (see Ejectment). 


Aliens—Naturalization— Qualifications — En- 
try for permanent residence— 

Whether alien who, at time of admission 
in 1923, held a quota visa but was admitted 
as quota exempt student for period of two 
years, according to immigration records 
claimed incorrect, was entitled to naturaliza- 


tion upon petition filed > April, 1929, in 
view of section 4 of Act arch 2, 1929 
(8 U. S. C. 377b), effective July 1, 1929, 


requiring éstablishment of fact of lawful 
entry for permanent résidence by alien pe- 
tioning for naturalization—Sadi v. United 
States, No. 247; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 
1040). 


Whether order in habeas corpus proceéd- 
ing to prevent deportation of alien which 
sustained his right to remain in this coun- 
try also thereby fixed his status as_an alien 
who had lawfully entered for p&rmanent 
residence, thereby meeting the requirement 
of Act of March 2, 1929 (8 U. 8S. C. 377b) 
that an alien petitioning for naturalization 
must establish his lawful entry for perma- 
nent residence.—Sadi v. United States, No. 
247; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 1040). 


Aliens—Naturalization—Statutory provisions 
Construction and operation— 


Whether provisions of section 4 of Act 
of March 2, 1929 (8 U. 8. C. 377b) requiring 
establishment of fact of lawful entry for 
ermanent residence by alien petitioning 
or naturalization is applicable to petition 
filed before effective date of such act, and 
whether stich fact may be proved only by 
immigration records, claimed at time of 
alien’s entry not to embrace such _fact.— 
Sadi v. United States, No. 247; C. C. A. 2, 
cert. (48 F. (2d) 1040). 


Bankruptcy (see Judgment). 
Constitutional law (see Action; Jury; Rail- 


roads; State Taxation: Arizona: South 
Carolina). 
Courts—Federal coufts—District Court for 


District of Potor Rico—Jurisdiction— 


Whether grant of jurisdiction to United 
States District Court for District of Porto 
Rico under sec. 41 of Organic Act, 
fining its jurisdiction as including contro- 
versies “where all parties on either side of 
controversy are subjects of a foreign State 
or States, or citizens of a State, Territory, 
or District of the United States, not domi- 
ciled in Porto Rico,” e&tends to action 
brought by quasi sovereign People of Porto 
Rico itself, in its own courts, for the re- 
covery of lands within its territory, so as 
to authorize defendant to remove such ac- 
tion to the District Court.—People of Porto 
Rico vy. Livingston, No. 241; C. C. A. 1, 
cert. (47 F. (2d) 712). 


Courts—Supreme Court of Untiited States— 
—Jurisdiction—Certiorari—Review of deci- 
sions of Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals— 

Whether section 647 of Tariff Act of 1990. 
amending section 195 of Judicial Code by 
eliminating requirement of filing certificate 
of importance by Attorney General to sup- 
port jurisdiction of Supreme Court of United 
States to issue writ of certiorari to review 
decision df Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in a customs case is applicable to 
cases begun by protests filed prior to date 
when provision necessitating such certifi- 
cate was thereby repealed.—F. Jabara 
& Bros. v. United States, No. 254; ©. C. P. 
A., cert. (April 29, 1931; T. D. 44899). 
Courts (see diso Judgment). 


Criminal law (see Post Office). 


Customs duties—Entry of goods—Classifica- 
tion—Lace articles—Tariff Act of 1922— 
Whether cotton lace articles consisting of 

filet t@ble covers, bedspreads, etc., were du- 

tiable under paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 

1922 (42 Stat. 918) as ‘laces ** * and ali 

fabrics and articles composed in any part” 

of lace, or under paragraph 921 of such act 
as manufacturers of cotton not specially 
provided for.—F. M. Jabara & Bros. v. United 

States, No. 254; C. C. P. A., cert. (April 29, 

1931; T. D. 44899). 

Where Congress in numerous prior tariff 
acts, as well as in subsequent act of 1930, 
differentiated and distinguished in same 
paragraph between (1) laces, (2) lace ar- 
ticles, and (3) articles made wholly or in 
part of lace, but omitted term ‘‘lace ar- 
ticles’ in Act of 1922, did such designation 
and distinction between terms preclude 
classification under 1922 act of ‘“‘lace ar- 
ticles’’ as “laces” or “articles made wholly 
or in part of lace.”"—F. M. Jabara & Bros. 
v. United States, No. 254; C. C. P. A., cert. 
(April 29, 1931; T. D. 44899). 

Customs duties (see also Courts). 

Ejectment—Right of action and defense— 
Right of People of Porto Rico to recover 

certain real estate claimed as part of land 

ceded by Spanish Government under Treaty 
of Paris and td eject from possession a de- 
fendant claiming title by prescription and 


under possessory titles—People of Porto 
Rico v. Livingston, No. 241; C. C. A. 1, 
cert. (47 F. (2d) 712). 


Electricity (see Public Utilities). 
Eminent domain (see Railroads). 
Equity (see Action). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for injuries to employe—Assumption of 
risk— 

Whether railroad brakeman assumed risk, 
as matter of law, and trial court erred in not 
so instructing jury in action under Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act. of injuries from 
being struck by projecting standard of 
loaded defective log car on side track while 
he was standing on stirrup of engine of 
train traversing main track looking to rear 
for conductor's signal after having looked 
ahead to see if any cars were on the side 
track.—Tennessee Railroad Co. vy. Thompson, 
No. 249: C. C. A. 6, cert. (June 9, 1931). 


Gas (see Public Utilities). 
Highways (see Railroads). 


Indians—Lands—Lease—Validity of lease of 
restricted land— 

Validity of zinc and lead mining leases on 
restricted land of Quapaw Indian, it being 
contended that certain successive 10-year 
leases to same lessee were void as leases in 
future or assignments of reversion, because 
extending the term beyond the period per- 
mitted by statute, and that other leases 
were void because not properly approved by 
Secretary of Interior —Hallam v. Commerce 
Miningsand Royalty Co. et al., No. 246; C. 
C. A. 10, cert. (49 F. (2d) 103). 


Interstate commerce (see State Taxation: 
South Carolina). 


Judgment—Merge 
actions — Finality 
junctive decree 
ings— 

Whether decree in bankruptcy court, from 
which no appeal was taken, permanently 
enjoining further prosecution in State 
courts of suit by executrix of bankrupt to 
recover property, the rights to which had 
been settled by decree of such bankruptcy 
court, should have been ordered vacated by 
Federal district court on bill by such ex- 
ecutrix alleging that all proceedings in 
bankruptcy court were void, it having been 
held below that such decree was final and 


and bar of subsequent 
of determination — In- 
in bankruptcy proceed- 


res adjudicata.—Slaughter v. C. C. Slaugh- 
ter Co. et al.. No. 253; C. C. A. 10, cert. 
(48 F. (2d) 210) 

Judgment—Merger and bar of subsequent 


action—Judgment on involuntary dismis- 

sal or nonsuii— 

Whether judsment entered in Federal 
court in New York of nonsuil and dismissal 
of complaint on motion of defendant at 
close of plaintifi’s case, in which trial was 


being had, constituted bar to maintenance 
of new action by plaintiff against same de- 
fendant upon same cause of action, in view 
of sec. 482 of New York Civil Practice Act 
providing that dismissal of complaint at 
close of plaintiff's evidence constitutes final 
determination of cause, and Conformity 
Act (28 U. 8. C. 724) providing that practice, 
etc., in civil causes shall conform to that 
of State courts.—Bohenik, etc., v. Delaware 


de-- 





| 


& Hudson Co., No. 243; C. C. A. 2, cert. 


(49 F, (2d) 722). 


Jury—Right to trial by jury—Statutory pro- 
visions—Dismissal of complaint as to new 
action— 


Whether sec. 482 of New York Civil Prac- 
tice Act, providing that dismissal of com- 
plaint at close of plaintiff's evidence con- 
stitutes final determination of Cause, as 
applied in Federal court, pursuant to Con- 
formity Act (28 U. 8. C. 724), to bar a new 
action against same defendant for some re- 
lief, interferes with right to trial by jury in 
the Federal court, guaranteed by Seventh 
Amendment.—Bohentk, etc., v. Delaware & 
Hudson Co., No. 243; C. C. A. 2, cert. (49 F. 
(2d) 722). 

Jury (see Action; Quieting title). : 

Master and servant—iabilities for injuries 
to third persons—Servant under control of 
third person— 


Whether a porter, in general employment 
of a railroad and paid by it, was a servant 
of such railroad while engaged in assisting 
in loading and unloading matl from rail- 
way car, aS a part of service required to 
be performed by railroads incident to trans- 
portation of mail, or whether porter was 


under such sole control of United States 
post office employe, under Postal Regula- 
tions (section 1293, paragraph (2) of 1924 


Reg.), providing that such porters shall work 
“under the direction of the transfer clerk 
in charge of the car,” etc., as to relieve rail- 
road from liability for injuries sustained by 
railway mail clerk on account of negligent 
act of such porter.—Denton v. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. et al., No. 242; 
Miss. Sup. Ct., cert. (133 So. 656). 

Master and servant (see also Federal 

ployers’ Liability Act). 


Municipal corporations (see State Taxation; 
South Carolina). 


Naturalization (see Aliens). 

Negligence (see Shipping). 

Oil and gas (see Federal Taxation; Deple- 
tion). 

Post Office—Offenses against postal laws— 
Use of mails to defraud—Evidence—Effect 
of pfoof of scheme other than one 
charged— 


Whether defendant charged with use of 
mails to defraud in violation of sec. 215 of 
Criminal Code (18 U. 8. C. 338) could be 
convicted on proof of a fraudulent scheme 
allegedly different from that charged in in- 
dictment but constituting a scheme to de- 
fraud within the statute, where defendant's 
purpose was not charged broadly to defraud 
divers persons but where his fraudulent 
scheme as pleaded was narrowly limited to 
designs against one person and was to be 
carried out in manner specifically and par- 
ticularly described in indictment.—Havener 
v. United States, No. 256; C. C. A. 10, cert. 
(49 F. (2d) 196). 


Post Office (see Master and Servant). 


Public lands (see State Taxation: Arizona). 

Public utilities—Regtlation and operation— 
Charges—Validity of requirement of pre- 
liminary deposit—Discrimination between 
customers— 


Public service commissions (see Public Util- 
ities). 


Whether order of Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of District of Columbia permitting util- 
ity companies to demand deposits, in ad- 
vance of service, from persons selected in 
their discretion as unable to establish finan- 
cial responsibility and permitting other per- 
sons to obtain service without making pre- 
liminary deposits is unconstitutionally dis- 
criminatory and also violative of provisions 
of Public Utilities Law of District of Colum- 
bia (37 Stat. 974) prohibiting discrimination 
in facilities, service and charges.—Reigel v. | 
Publi¢ Utilities Commission, etc., No. 257; 
D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (48 F. (2d) 1023). 


Quieting titie-—Right of action—Conditions 
precedent—Adjudication of title in law 
action— * 


Whether sec. 282 of Code of Civil Proce- 
dure of Porto Rico, providing that “an action 
may be brought by any person against an- 
other one who claims an interest or estate 
in real property adverse to him, for the pur- 
pose of determining such adverse claim,” 
renders it unnecessary, to support jurisdic- 
tion in equity of District Court for District 
of Porto Rico to entertain suit to quiet title, 
for person in possession to obtain prior 
adjudication of his title in action at law, 
thus depriving other party to such suit of 
right to trial by jury of the question of 
his title -——People of Porto Rico v. Livingston, 
No. 241; C. C. A. 1, cert. (47 F. (2d) 712). 
Railroads—Crossing accidents—Actions—Pre- 


Em- 


Concern Is Chargeable With 
Executive’s Knowledge of 
Failure of Consideration 
In Transferring Note 








OKLAHOMA City, OKLA, 
NELLIE TINLEY 


v. 

H. E. AMMERMAN. 

| Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

| No. 20131. 

Error for the Court of Common Pleas of 
| Tulsa County. 

| R. W. Sxreper for plaintiff in error; Green 
| & Farmer for defendant in error. 


| Opinion of the Court 
| July 7, 1931 


HEFNER, J.—This is an action brought in 
the Court of Common Pleas of Tulsa 
County by Nellie Tinley against H. E. 
Ammerman, to recover on a promissory 
note. The note was originally executed 
to Lee M. Smith and was by him, before 
maturity, sold and transferred by endorse- 
ment to the Smith Motor Company. The 
company, after maturity, transferred the 
note to plaintiff. The defense was failure 
of consideration and that plaintiff was 
not a holder in due course. The trial 
was to the court resulting in a judgment 
in favor of defendant. 

_ Plaintiff urges that the trial court erre 

in admitting incompetent evidenee to 

prove failure of consideration. This ques- 
| tion appears to have been raised in this 

court for the first time. No objection was 
|made to the introduction of the evidence, 
nor is any mention thereof made in the 
motion for a new trial. Under these 
;conditions we are not required to con- 
| Sider this assignment. 

Plaintiff further contends that there is 
a total lack of evidence establishing that 
| plaintiff was not a holder in due course, 
| The original payee of the note, Lee Smith, 
| Was president of the Smith Motor Com- 
pany, the original transferee of the note. 
|The note was in the sum of $500. Smith 
| was at the time indebted to the corpora- 
tion. The note was transferred by him 
| to the corporation to apply upon his in- 
| debtedness. In these circumstances, if 
| the note was without consideration, and 
; under the record we must assume that it 
| was, Smith’s knowledge thereof must be 
|imputed to the corporation. Plaintiff con- 
| tends that the corporation is not charge- 
| able with notice of the failure of consider- 
jation of the note for the reason that 
| Smith was acting in his private capacity 
| and not as president of the corporation in 
acquiring the note and, in support of this 
contention, cites 8 Corpus Juris, 524. It is 
there said: 

“Knowledge acquired by an officer while™ 
acting in his private capacity and not 
for or on behalf of the corporation, and 
, Which he never communicated to an offi- 
|; cer or official of the corporation, is not 
notice to the latter.” 

This is no doubt thn general rule but the 
|rule does not here apply for the reasoh 
| that Smith was acting for the corporation 
{in accepting the note. He was the presi- 
dent of the compahy, accepted the note 
for the company and reduced his indebted- 
i to the company to the amount of the 
note. 

In Gates v. Gregory (Wash.), 157 Pac. 
471, the court said: 

“The rle here applicable is that where 
an agent or officer of a corporation in an 
individual transaction of his own with a 
third party, induces the giving of a note 
from such third party by fraud, and sub- 
sequently transfers the note to the cor- 


| poration of which he is an agent or offi- 


cer, acting in the transfer to the corpora- 


| tion both for himself and the corporation, 


then the corporation is charged construc- 
tively with knowledge of the fraud, and 
since it acts through that officer alone, 
his knowledge must be imputed fo it. The 
principal is regarded as acting with knowl- 
edge of a fraudulent act when represented 
solely by an agent who possesses such 
knowledge. Atlantic Cotton Mills v. Indian 
|Orchard Mills, 147 Mass. 268, 17 N. E. 496, 
9 Am. St. Rep. 698; Millward-Cliff Cracker 


sumptions—Failure of railroad to give sig- 7s Estate, 161 Pa. 157, 28 Atl. 1072; 
nal—Validity of statutory provisions— irst National Bank v. New Milford, 36 
Whether South Carolina statute with ref- . a c . . Wei 
erence to signalling at railroad crossings Conn. 93; Holden v. New York & Erie 


(sec. 4525, Vol. III, Code of 1922), as con- 
strued to give rise to a presumption that 
failure of railroad to give required signal 
is proximate cause of injury occurring at 
crossing which may be considered as part 
of evidence, deprives raliroad of property 
without due process of law denies to railroad 
equal protection of laws.—Carolina & North- 
western Ry. Co. v. Key, No. 250; S. C. Sup. 
Ct., appl. (April 9, 1931). 

Railroads—Right of way—Easement in right 

of way for highway purposes— 

Whether grant by United States of rail- 
road right of way under Pacific Land Grant 
Act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489) was, as to 
right of way vested under such grant, quall- 
fied and diminished by Act of March 3, 1875 
(18 Stat. 482) pertaining to maintenance of 
highways in canyons, etc., on rights of way 
granted to railroads through public lands.— 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. et al. v. County of 


Alameda et al., No. 258; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. | 
299 Pac. 75). 
Whether right of eminent domain under 


police power of State extends to taking of 
easement for highway purposes of longi- 
tudinal strips of railroad right of way 
granted by Congress under Pacific Land 
Grant Act (12 Stat. 489); in view of claimed 
want of power of railroad, in, which fee to 
right of way was vested, to alfenate any in- 
terest in such right of way.—Central Pacific 


Bank, 72 N. Y. 286; 3 Clark & Marshall, 
Private Corp., p. 2214.” 

See also: Ladd v. Read (Kans.) 217 Pac. 
273; Hardy v. Nat'l Bank (Kans.) 45 Pac. 
1125; Underwood v. Fosha (Kans.) 150 
Pac. 571; Brobston v. Penniman (Ga.) 25 
8S. E. 350; Witter v. McCarthy (Calif.) 43 
Pac. 969; First Nat'l Bank v. Burns (Ohio) 
103 N. E. 93. Under these authorities ihe 
motor company was chargeable with the 
knowledge of Smith and can not claim 
as an innocent purchaser. 

| Judgment is affirmed. 


sioner, No. 239; C. C. A. 5, cert. (49 F. (2d) 


76). 
STATE TAXATION 


Arizona—Property taxes—Exemptions—Lanad 
| granted by Congress to State and then 
sold on installment plan— 
Whether State of Arizona and its subdi- 
visions may tax lands acquired under grant 
contained in act of Congress admitting that 
State to Union, when such lands had been 
purchased from State by petitioners who 
paid 5 per cent of purchase price in cash 
| and agreed to pay balance in 38 annual 
installments, only two or three of which 
have become duc.—Allen, Receiver, v. Kelly, 


Ry. Co. et al. v. County of Alameda et al., | NO. 240; ©. C. A. 9, cert. (49 F. (2d) 876). 
No. 258: Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. (299 Pac. 75). Louisiana—Special assessments—Levee dis- 
Whether a right in the general public Sein 7 
could be acquired by adverse user to main- Whether levee and Grainne district should 
tain a county read paralleling and within be enjoined from collectifig tax for levee 
boundaries of a railroad right of way purposes when land in levee district is 
granted under Act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. Within territory over which Federal Gov- 
489).—Ccutral Pacific Ry. Co, et al. v. County ernment has assumed full responsibility for 


of Alameda et al., 
cert. (299 Pac. 75). 
Railroads (see a!so Federal Employers’ 
bility Act; Master and servant). 
Removal of causes (see Courts). 


Shipping—Limitation of owner’s liability— 
Losses subject to limitation—Proximate 
cause of loss— 


Where flotilla of barges moored to peti- 
tioner’s rack, preparatory to being loaded 
with coal at its terminal for transportation 
to persons who furnished the barges, were 
broken apart and set adrift by petitioner's 
tug in endeavoring, in a strong wind, to pull 
out a certain barge, and one of the barges, 
after being several days adrift, damaged a 
boardwalk, any efforts by petitioner to re- 
cover drifting barges being unsucessful, was 
petitioner entitled to limit its liability as 
to resulting damage to the identified barge, 


No. 258; Calif. Sup. Ct., 


Lia- 


controlling flood waters: and to build levee 
around district involved would be in direct 
| conflict with plans of Federal Government 
| Which makes a spillway of the district 
| Snowden v. Red River and Bayou Des Glaises 
| Levee and Drainage District of Louisiana, 
| No. 248; La. Sup. Ct., cert. (134 So. 394). 
South Carolina—Gasoline tax—Storage tax— 
Municipalities— ° 


Whether South Carolina municipalities 
| may be subjected to gasoline storage tax 
imposed in case of fuel imported from 


otner States and stored in South Carolina 
for 24 hours after interstate character of 
shipment has ended.—City of Greenville v. 
a Ang 245; So. Car. Sup. Ct., appl. (April 
. vol) 


a 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


claimed to have been abandonéd by its T rae ~ 

owners, and to be relieved of liability for oti eee hinges. ES. duly i: 
damage to boardwalk, whose owner is at 3 PM. August 20 1981 for the installa- 
claimed to have failed, after notice, to pro- | tion of a street and park lighting system as 
tect it, on ground that there was no casual part of the enlargement of the Ca itol 
connection between negligént setting adrift Grounds. The proposed work will provide 


of barges and damage to barge and board- 
walk, that proximate causé was failure of 
barges to have or let go anchors, and that 
it was not negligent in not recovéring the 
barges.—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. James 
McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., et al., No. 244; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F, (2d) 559) (cross-peti- 
tion to No. 216). 
Telephones (see Public Utilities). 
Towage (see Shipping). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 


street lighting for about 15 squares. Draw- 
ings and specifications, not exceeding three 
sets, may be obtained of the Architect of the 
| Capitol in the discretion of said Architect by 
any satisfactory general contractor. A déposit 
in the form of a check for $20.00, made pay- 
able to the order of David Lynn, Architect 
of the Capitol, will be required for each 
set of drawings and specifications to insure 
their return in- good condition. David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol 


Courts — Jurisdiction — Restraining assess-_— - ee a“ ie 
ment and collection of taxes— OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
Whether taxpayer was entitled to injunc- CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., July 22, 1931. 

tion restraining collection of oleomargarine SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 

tax on product manufactured by it, in view until 3 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, August 
of Revised Statutes 3224 providing that no 19, 10931. and then publicly opened. for the 
suit ior purpose of restraining a ment furnishing and installing of an underground 

or. collection of any tax shall be maintained Inwn sprinkling system in part of the U. S. 

in any court.—Miller, Coil., v. Standard Wut Capitol Grounds east of the Capitol Building. 

Margarine Co., No. 261; C. C. A. 5, cert Drawings and specifications, not exceeding two 

(49 F. (2d) 79); Rose, Coll., v. Standard = sets, may be obtained at the Office of the 

Nut Margarine Co., No. 252; C. C, A. 5. | Architect of the Capitol, in the discretion of 

cert. (49 F. (2d) 85). said Architect, by any satisfactory contractor 

Depletion— Oil and gas lease — Royalty experienced in this class of work. A deposit 
right— in the form of a check for $25.00, made payable 


Whether certain instrument conveyed one- 
half taxpayer's interest in royalty right 
under Louisiana oil and gas lease thus pre- 
cluding allowance for depletion on part al- 
leged to have been sold.—Pugh v. Commis- 


to the or@r of David Lynn, Architect of the @ 
Capitol, will be required for each set of draw- 
| ings and specifications to insure their return 
lin g condition. David Lynn, Architect of 
the Capitol, 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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" State Assistance Supreme Court Is Asked to Rule Private Autos 
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Custom Ruling Is Made 


Given Abroad to On Deposits Made toPublic Utility Not Insurable in 


Mothers Shown Review of Judgment by Court of Appeals Is. 





Children’s Bureau Explains 
Five Outstanding Kinds | 
Of Financial Aid Extend-‘ 
ed by Governments 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
workers), Italy, Russia, and Sweden, a 
person in receipt of an invalidity or old-| 
age pension who has children under a cer- 
tain age, usually between 13 and 16, is 
paid an allowance for each child in addi- 
tion to his pension. In nearly all of aoe 

tries upon the death of the insure 
Serstn, pensions are also paid to his or- 
phans up to a certain age and sometimes 
to the widow. In Germany these pen- 
sions are paid to orphans as high as up 
to the age of 21 in some Cases. 

Italy and Spain are the only countries 
in the world where compulsory maternity 
insurance is provided by a special law, 
in the absence of sickness insurance, od 
Italy nearly all employed women between 
the ages of 15 and 50 whose income is 
below 800 lire a month are required to} 
pay a cértain percentage of their wages| 
into a common fund. ot 

The employers pay an equal sum while 
the State also makes certain contribu- 
tions. At the time of childbirth the 
women are paid a lump sum of 150 lire 
and a cash benefit for 60 days, ‘propor- 
tionate to their wages. Employment is 
prohibited durng that time. 

Through its national children’s bureau | 
the Italian Government 1s providing vari- | 
ous kinds of maternity aid. 

Benefits Paid to Women 

In all countries with a properly organ- 
ized system of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance, maternity benefits are paid to the 
insured women. In many countries such 
benefits are also paid to fhe uninsured 
wives, daughters, and certain other rela- 
tives of the insured men. These benetfis 
consist of medical attendance at child- 
birth, cash benefits during a period pre- 
ceding confinement, in some countries a 
lump sum to cover the costs of child- 
birth. 

In nearly all countries a nursing benefit 
is paid for a specific time. _Austria, Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, wae 
France, Germhany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, Northern Ireland, Irish Free 
State, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Russia, the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovens, and Switzerland have 
maternity benefits under their compulsory 
sickness insurance laws 

Benefits are granted in some countries 
in connection with the labor laws and 
family allowances are provided in others 


i 








Indiana Expects Increase 
In Inheritance Tax Revenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 25 


Inheritance taxes collected by the State 
of Indiana so far this year total $1,458,- 
130 as compared with a total of $1,636,166 
for the full fiscal year 1930, Clarence B 
Ullum, Indiana inheritance tax adminis- 
trator, has announced. 

“The collections for 1930 were greatly 
in excess of any year in the history of 
the inheritance tax department, which 
was first organized as a result of a stat- 
ute enacted in 1913,” Mr. Ullum’s report 
states. “It readily can be seen,” he says, 
“that the taxes imposed for the fiscal year 
1931 will be greatly in excess of last year,, 
which at that time was considered a rec- 
ord. The final report for the entire fiscal 
year 1931 will not be available until about 
Oct. 15.” 

The 1931 General Assembly revised the 
Indiana law to take advantage of the 80 
per cent clause of the Federal estate tax 
act. 


Eight of 23 Labor Disputes 
Are Adjusted During Week | 


Twenty-three labor disputes were sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labor for 
settlement during the week ended July 25, 
and eight of these were adjusted accord- 
ing to data supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Conciliation Service. One 
old case also was adjudicated. 

Wage cuts and failure to pay prevailing 
rates were the causes of the majority of 
the disputes, it was pointed out. There | 
were 57 strikes and 29 controversies await- 
ing the Department's action at the close 
of the week. 

The following list of new disputes was 
made public by Mr. Kerwin: 

LaSalle Hat Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 
80 hat makers; pending; for restoration of 
wage cuts. 

Supreme Pacific Oil Co., Scranton, Pa 
Strike of 55 station attendants; pending; ob- 
jection to profit sharing plan in place of 
straight wage rate. 

Sheet Metal Workers, Scranton, Pa.—Strike 
pending; wage réduction 





of 55 métal workers; 
of $2 per day. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Scranton, Pa.-— 
Strike of 190 plumbers and steamfitters; pend- 
ing; wage reduction of $2 per day. 


Treverton Shirt Factory, Trverton, Pa 
Strike of 250 shirt workers; pending; wage 
reduction of 10 per cent 

Building Trades, Oil City, Pa.—Strike of 
150 building tradesmen; pending; wage re- 
ductions 

Road Laborers, Westchester County, N. Y.— 


Strike of 750 laborers; pending; for minimum 
rate of $5 per day. 

Progress Shoe Co., Brooklyn, 
of 56 shoe workers; pending; wage reductions 

Clenmore Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike 
of 48 shoe workers; pending; wage reductions, 
division of work 

Smollen Manufacturing Co., New York 
City.—Strike ot 89 garment workers; pending; 
for union recognition. 

State Capitol, Indianapolis, Contro- 
versy with 44 hoisting engineers; pending; 
claim cf hoisting engineers to attend steam 
boilers 

Grainick Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 60 leathers workers; pénding; wage | 
reductions. | 

W. Smidt, contractor 
Coast Guard Boat house. 
Controversy with an 
carpenters; pénding; 
not paid. 

Atkins and Stock Co., Detroit, Mich.—Con- | 
troversy with 35 carpenters: pending; al- 
legéd not paying prevailing rate of pay. 

State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio.—Con- 
troversy with an umreported number of car- 
penters and iron workers; pending jurisdic- 
tion of placing frames 

Linder Novelty Slipper Co., New York City.— 
of 30 slipper workers; adjusted; wage reduc- 
tion of 10 to 15 per cent; cut modified to from 
5 to 7 per cent 

Fifty Stores, New York City and Brooklyn.— 
Strike of 300 bushelmen; adjusted; proposed 
cut of $10 per week; no reduction. 

Goldworm Sportswear Co., New York City. — 
Strike of 43 knitgoods workers; adjusted re- 


N. Y.—Strike 


Ind 


for United States 
Curtis Bay. Md 

unreported number of 
alleged prevailing rate | 




















duction in piece work rates; rates retained 

Reiner an. Berkow, New York City —Strike 
of 12 jewelry worker ad ted ~ reduc- | 
tions and ihe-v73s, wate rates t j 

John J. Fintey and Co.. Chicazo, Ii Strike | 
of 18 upholsterers; adjusted; wage reductions 
on piece work; piece work price increa-ed 

B. Selden Coat Co., Ealtimor Md.—Strike 
of 90 garment worker adjusted; for 5-day 
week of 42 hours: quest granted 


Art Roofing Co., 
versy with 12 roofers 
Baltimore rate acepted 


Baltimore, Md.—Contro- 


adjusted; rate of pay; 


Merritt, Chapman and Whitney Construc< 
tion Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of car- 


penters; adjusted; alleged nonpayment of pre- 
vailing rate of $1 per hour; agreed to pay $1 
per hour. 


Sought by Washington, D. C., Petitioner 





The Supreme Court of the 
States was asked July 24 in a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to review a judg- 
ment of the Court of, Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia affirming an ordér of 
the District Supreme Court dismissing 
the bill of complaint of E. C. Riegel 
against an order issued by the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District re- 
lating to the practice of Public Utilities 
in requiring consumers’ deposits. 

The Commission had ruled that “ap- 
plicants for service shall be required to 
make a deposit unless they establish 
their credit to the satisfaction of thé com- 
pany. Thé amount of the deposit re- 
quired shall not exceed the estimated bill 
for two months’ service excépt where 
such amount is less than $5 the deposit 
shall be $5.” 


Deposit Is Required 


Mr. Riegel contends that the order per- 
mits the utilities to require some but not 
all applicants for service to make a de- 
posit, and claims that this is discrimi- 
natory and violative of the Public Utili- 
ties Act forbidding discrimination. 


The petition states that allowance of 


United | 


the writ is prayed for mainly on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

(a) The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Coluthbia, sought 


to be reviewed, involved the construction | 
of a statute of the United States, which} 


has not been, but should be, settled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

(b) The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals and Supreme Court sanctions or- 
ders of the Public Utilities Commission 
which are corifiscatory and prohibited by 
the Unitéd States Constitution. 

(c) The issues involvéd havé néver 
been adjtidicated by the United States 
Supreme Court and decisions of certain 
other jurisdictions are in direct conflict 
with the decision sought to be revitwed 
in this proceeding. 

(d) The main issue is of great public 
interest because it affects practically every 
householder and businéss, small or large, 
in the United States and more Ssériously 
in times of economic depression. 





Visitors to Yellowstone Park 

More than 60,000 persons have visited 
Yellowstone National Park thus far this 
season. (Department of the Interior.) 


Fleet Policies 


Nebraska Comniissioner 
Warns Insurance Agents 
Order Issued in 1927 
Must Be Obeyed 


LINCOLN, N&BR., July 25. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Léé 
Herdman, has notified all companies writ- 
ing automobile insurance in Nebraska that 
he has récéived complaints that some com- 
panies and agénts are violating an ordér of 
his predecéssor, John R. Dumont, issued in 
1927, that privately owned cars must not 
be included under fleet policies at redticed 
rates. He advises that the ruling is in 
force, that it must be obeyed and that he 
will enforce the iaw forbidding discrimi- 
nation and rebates. His notice to com- 
panies follows in full text: 


Commissioner John R. Dumont, Com- 
missioner of Insurance in the State of 
Nebraska in 1927, issued the following or- 
der on the subject of including private 
cars under fleet policies at reduced rates. 

“The practice of putting automobiles 
which are privately owned into a group 
\for the purposé of insuring them at fleet 
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On Fancy Handkerchiefs 


New York, July 25.—Thé collector at | 
this port has been advised by the Buréau 
of Customs on the classification of im-| 
ported handkerchiefs, with edges trimmed | 

ith ornarmétntation made by crocheting. | 
While these handkerchiefs aré hand | 
hemstitched, thé Bureau rules, they go} 
not fall within thé provisidn in pata- | 
graph 1016 for the additional duty of 1) 
cent each on handkerchiefs made with 
hand-rolled of hand-made hems; neither 
is the ornamentation sufficiént, the Bu-| 


|reau furthér deécidés, to constitute the | 


handkerchiefs lacé articles. | 
In view of thé foregoing, the Bureau 


‘advises the collector, thése handkérchiefs 


| viewed by this Déepartmétit as a form of 


are dutiable at the rate of 50 per cent 
ad valorem, undér paragraph 1016 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


rates, and of including the privately owned | 
automobiles of officers, employes or othérs | 

not owned by the insured under thé fleet |, 
policies, resultS in discrimination and mat 


rebating. | 


| ti 


Tnereased Rates 
On Compensation 


Sought in Utah 


‘Raise of 30 Per Cent Pro. 


posed to Industrial Com- 
mission in Workmen’s In- 
surance Schedules 





SALT LAKE City, Uran, July 25. 
An increase of 30 per cént in compensa - 


on insurance rates in Utah has been pro- 
josed to the Industrial Commiission by the 
ational Council on Compensation In- | 


urance, according to announcement by the 
Commission. 


The Commission on Aug. 3 will meet 


“This Departinent therefore makes a | with H. F. Richardson, secrétary-treasurer 
ruling and order that any such practices | of the council, to consider the request. 


on the part of insurance companies, agents | 


or assureds shall be discontinued on and | th 
| loss to be 79 pér cent instead of the 60 
per cent permissable loss. 


after Sept. 1, 1927. 
“Recently it has been calléd to our atten- 


Ia regard to Utah the council declared 
at five years’ experiénce had shotvn the 


Loading factor 


tion that sothe few companies and agents | Considered, the average inctease in Utah 
are violatitig this ruling. We not advise | Would have to bé 30.2 per cent to give the 


you that the ruling is in full force and | 
effect, that all companies and agents do-| 
ing business in the State of Nebraska must | 


companies their permissible expenses and 
profits, it was stated. 


The council set forth that losses have 


obey it, and that this Department will | intreased appreciably during the last two 


enforce the law forbidding discritnination | years. 
and rébates agaitist those who violaté it.”| tnachinery, 


This is due partly 


partly to liberal interpretation 


to increased | 





South Catolina Hotel 
Receipts Exceed $4,000,000 


Receipts of 81 hotéls of 25 6r miore 
rodiis in South Carolina in 1928 totaled 
$4,068,000, a Census of Distribution report 
|issued by the Bureau of the Céfiatis re- 
;veals. Of the 81 hotels reporting, 68 were 
|in opération throughout thé yéar and 13 
were of the resort: type operating from 
two to five months of the year. 

The 68 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a& total anntial business’ of $3,- 
223,000, an average of 1,372 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $705,000 paid in 
| Salaries and wages during thé year. These 
hotels also reported 4,621 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 3,347. 

Sixteen of these hotels weré owned by 
corporations, as compared with 52 by in- 
dividuals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the 13 resort-typé hotels 
totaled $845,000 in 1929 ahd $218,000 was 
paid in salaries and wages. Thésé hotels 
had 1,069 guést rooms and 4 dining room 
Seating capacity of 2,131. Five were ownéd 
by corporations, as agaifist eight owhéd 
by individuals and partnerships —/ssuéd 
by the Bureau of the Census. 


Heavy Oil for Buses 
Buses burnitig heavy oil, itstead of 
petrol, are being tested ih Lotidon with a 
view to reducing transportation costs, ac- 
cording to the Consular report of Alfréd 
Nutting, Clerk, American Corisulate-Gen- 
eral, London. 





of compensation laws and partly to de- 
creased pay roll premiums without attend- 
at decreases in thé accidénts, the notice 
(said. 


a ct eens 





GOOD .. theyve 
got to be good! 














Chesterfield 


Worth every 


cent and every thought 


it costs— PURITY. 

Everything that goes into the making 
of Chesterfield cigarettes MUST be pure. 
No ‘“‘maybe’s” will pass muster here To- 


baccos—the mildest, ripest and purest 


money can buy. Paper—the purest made. 


© 1931, Liccert & Mysrs Tosacco Co, 





Paget 


No purer cigarette can be made! 


110,10 


UIN THE U, 8. Ad 


stand ready to help 
you in a hundred ways! 


if you can’t find it in a drugstore, 
you kick! And that goes for al- 
most anything. What a bother 
life would be without the corner 
druggist. Sick or well, you count 
on him—and when he doesn’t 
come through, that’s NEWS! 


LEE 


“ROUND THE CORNER” 


DRUGGISTS AND 
PHARMACISTS 


And our factories? The last word in 


machine equipment, light and sanitation. 


Models of cleanliness. The air through- 


out is changed every 4% minutes, 


No purer, milder, better-tasting cigarette 


than Chesterfield can be made. 


We chal- 


lenge the world to produce a better smoke! 


THAT GOOD CIGARETTE—THEY SATISFY 
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Equalized Rates -|Public Construction Programs 
On Crude Oil in | Are Absorbing Idle Employes 


West Prescribed Industri 


Reduced Traffic Charge Di- 
verts Business of Wyo-|D 
ming Oil Fields to Mon- 
tana, Says I. C. C. 





| Aviators Warned 


_ On Prison Flights 


| Cautioned to Observe Rule Re- | 


i i vs LittleChange,Says\ = quiring Altitude of at 
al Situation Sho ge, Sa) oe See) 


Federal Employment Service 
Complaints about airplanes flying in the, 


é oi bli kc ‘nk | Tame? of prisons pape oe Mi a = | 
nicipal building programs and other public works projects | traffic rules applying to flights o S| 
pee geen pe Rem ‘one coring betta, according to the monthly review of {character are not generally understood, 
employment conditions issued by the Employment Service, Department of Labor. | Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Air Regu- | 
cA GUmnhary of the report and the first section of the review by States were printed | lation, said July 25. 
in the issue of July 25.) The summary of conditions in other States follows in full) “Under an amendment to the Air Traffic| 
ee _ |Rules which became effective in April, | 
vent: — | aircraft flying over Federal or State penal 
|institutions are required to maintain anh 
| altitude of at least 1,000 feet,” Mr. Budwig 
said. “This ruling applies in all cases 
|except where necessary incident to taking | 
off from or landing on an established 
landing field, airport or on property desig- 
nated for that purpose by the owner. 

“It is felt that a warning to pilots and| 
operators that flights at less than 1,000) 
feet over prisons are in violation of the} 

* Traffic Rules will be sufficient to clear | 
up the situation. However, it might be 
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Ma ssachueett |sory establishments increased activities. 

Outdoor activities, chiefly Federal, State | The volume of unemployment previously 
- ee tee geod | reported was uoniceresy ptinorg ~ — 
parent in "hie There was no marked | The State cn gd san nition of paving, 
fluctuation in the —, eee te ae | which includes contracts to be let, carly 
of employment and production tha -\in July. An increase in building and roa 
pained i 8 ares Pe cureias ot all Giasecs |Summzuction 19 expected Guring the next 
of labor prevailed, noticeable in practi- OF aod aie aaa | 
cally all of the larger commynities 
throughout the State. A slight improve- 


Wyoming refiners on July 25 won their | 
contest before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the removal of discrimi- 
nation existing between interstate ship-| 
ments of petroleum and petroleum prod- | 
ucts from Wyoming to Montana, on one) 
hand, and the intrastate traffic within 
Montana on the other hand. (Docket 
No. 23640.) 

“The record demonstrates,” said the 
Commission, “that the reduced Montana 
rates diverted and are diverting consid-| 





» 


Nevada 





erable traffic from complainants’ Wy0-| ment in activity occurred in some of the 
ming refiners | 2 oa tees on} furniture factories. wreaacton of oe 
Montana. * * us appears tha cloth increased somewhat; however, this 
lower level of the intrastate rates is re-| was offset to some extent by the down- 
stricting the movement of refined prod-| ward trend recorded in cotton-goods man- 
ucts under the assailed rates from Wyo-| ufacturing. Gains in employment were 
ming to Montana.” | reported in the production - es fabric. 
te Increased activity was reported in a lew 
Th ee cae pao eg mileage | Plants producing textile machinery. Shoe 
scale of rates which, will result in lower-| Manufacturing seasonally declined, i 
ing the interstate rates and increasing the | }S ae mn ae thin dane 
Sees | SES - voce aa 00) Siding indasity loerecaat somewhat. 
oa the prejudice and preference There was little change in the ee 
A ; subnormal rate of activity in the majority 
The authorized summary of the Com- of the founcries, machine shops, and elec- 
a. ee follow: , i trical-equipment plants. is ‘decrease in 
“Rates on petroleum an petroleum | activity and employment occurr in s 
products, in tank-car loads, — automobile-assembling plants and in some 
petroleum, from Cody, Greybull, Casper, 


steam-railroad and street-railway shops. 
and Glenrock, Wyo., to Montana destina-| The fishing industry was not so active 
tions found not unreasonable in the past, 


compared with May. A slight decrease in 


vell -o point out that under the Air Com- 
A large surplus of labor was apparent 


throughout the State, due principally to 
an influx of workers from other States at- 


Hover Dam.. Approximately 1,300 men | 
| were engaged on this project during June. | 
There was some increase’ in the volume of 
employment throughout the State, as 
highway construction absorbed many men. 
Metal mining continued on a curtailed | reduced in several of the mining districts. 
untied anne tiseae Workele, "Bema Oee-| nied Gestation ant eee ae- 
vailled amon . ~ | ported. oal-mining an - 
pecting was “under way, with gold_as the | fivities have been sraanontiy at a stand- 
objective. Harvesting the spring hay crop | stil], Cotton-crop cultivation was in full 
‘on the ee — eee aa swing in the southern part of the State. 
employment to quite a nu -| Work on the middle Rio Grande conserva- 
Building included the erection of — | tion project continued, with reduced forces 
ree projects, roots came, casinos, sha |sogaged.. Runecewnay Voderal-aid highvay 
the remodell . construction in the State was 

railroad repair shops and maintenance of nearing completion, and several \ projects | 
way and clerical departments reported op- were ready for final inspection and ac- 


by the Department of Commerce. 


of resident labor and the influx of tran 





; red i , i tailed basis; how- | cept Railroad shops operated with 

but unreasonable for the future. Reason-| employment occurred in the rubber-goods erations on a greatly cur , | ceptance. p 1 

able maximum bases of rates prescribed. industry. A seasonal low rate of activity ever, train crews were increased somewhat, curtailed forags and reduced working 
“Montana intrastate rates on petroleum | Was maintained in many of the needle- | with a further improvement expected in| hours; however, the transportation de- 


trades factories. A downward trend was} July. 
noted in the production of confectionery | 
and a substantial decline is expected in 
July, due to many factories planning to 
close for the usual vacation periods. Op- 
erations declined somewhat in the writ- 
ing-paper mills. The fair volume of build- 
ing under way provided employment for 
| many building-crafts men; however, a no- 
ticeable oversupply of these workers re- 
mained in evidence at the close of June. 
The large State highway program and 
public-works projects of the various mu- 
| nicipalities expanded considerably during 
June, offering employment to many men 
in all parts of the State. With the sched- 
uled release of more work in July, addi- 
tional 6pportunities for this form of em- 
ployment should be provided. There was 
a slight increase in the demand for farm 
help, with a plentiful supply available. 
The closing of the schools and colleges in- 
creased the number of persons applying 
for employment toward the close of the 
month. 


and petroleum products, in tank-car loads, 
except crude petroleum, found to be un-| 
duly prejudicial to shippers in interstate 
commerce, and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. Removal of 
such preference, prejudice, and discrimi- 
nation, in the manner indicated ,left with 
Montana Board. 


Montana Rates Approved 


“Montana intrastate rates on crude pe-| 
troleum, in tank-car loads, not found to 
result in undue preference or prejudice, 
or in unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce.” 

-These proceedings concern the carload 
rates on petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts from certain refining points in Wy- 
oming to points in Montana, and the 
intrastate rates within Montana, The! 
title case in an investigation on our own 
motion, instituted at the request of Mon-| 
tana carriers, to determine whether the | 
rates on petroleum and petroleum prod- | 
ucts required by the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of the State of Montana, 
hereinafter called the Montana Board, in 
its Docket No. 1020, to be maintained 
within that State, cause or will cause 
only undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference, or prejudice as between per- 
sens or localities in intrastate commerce 
on the one hand and interstate or for- 
eign commerce on the other, or any un- 
due, unreasonable, or unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and if so, what lawful rates shall 
be prescribed in order to remove such 
reference, prejudice, or discrimination. 
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Reductions Contested 

Respondent resist the allegation of un- 
reasonableness of the interstate rates. | 
They contend that the interstate rates are | 
below the general level of rates which) 
apply, and should apply, in this territory, 
and that the Montana rates should be in- | 
creased to the level of the interstate | 
rates. They call attention to the revenue 
loss, discussed elsewhere in this report, 
which already resuited to them because 


{partment showed a seasonal increase in 
freight and pasesnger work. 


New York 


A seasonal slackening of activity and a 
further slight decline in employment oc- 
curred in a number of industries through- 
out the State during June. Some unem- 
ployment was reported in virtually all the 
larger cities, embracing male and female 
factory help, clerical workers, building- 
trades men, and unskilled laborers. Oper- 
ations in the majority of the plants were 
still restricted to a part-time basis, with 
reduced forces engaged in most instances. 
The usual midseason recession in produc- 
tion was noticeable in the automobile in- 
| dustry and plants manufacturing acces- 
sories, resulting in the release of a large 
number of workers. The iron and steel 
industry operated on a low-production 
basis and employment remained below 
normal. The trend of operations and em- 


New Hampshire 


Some improvement oceurred in the em-| 
ployment situation in certain sections of 
this State during June. A number of the 
plants manufacturing shoes increased op- | 
erations. No large building projects were | 
reported. Fairly satisfactory schedules | 
prevailed in the textile mills and granite | 
quarries. Additional State road contracts | 
were let which will furnish employment 
for additional workers. Harvesting of the | 
hay and cultivating of the crops provided 
employment for a large number of agri-! 
cultural workers. A surplus of labor, em- 
bracing practically all trades, was ap-! 
parent in several sections. 


New Jersey 


Reports received from some sections of 
the State during June indicated a slight) 
improvement in the employment situation. | . ; : 

A general surplus of labor was in evidence, oan. mm = ———— —., 
largely due to reduced forces in many|™eénts. machine shops, and foundries 
showed little improvement, with plenty of 


plants. The high spot in this month’s| °). a 
s ; e ‘ _| Skilled and unskilled metal workers avail- 
report pertains to the shipbuilding indus cide in OM lanatbinn. ‘Giedeun tendinen of 


try, as reperts revealed increased employ- ly ’ 
: i vs ad ‘ the textile industry were seasonally quiet 
ment in practically all yards. A slight and a large surplus of these workers ex- 


recession in production and employment | ‘ : - 
occurred in the automobile industry and) ‘sted. Seasonal influences stimulated ac- 


plants manufacturing accessories. Pro- 
duction in the metal-working establish- 
ments, machine shops, iron and _ steel 
plants, wire mills, and plants manufactur- 
ing machinery were still restricted and the 
level of employment remained below nor-, 
mal. Unemployment in the railroad ré- | 
| pair shops increased when 1,000 men were) 
released. Operations and employment in 
|the silk and allied industries were main-- 
| tained at a fair level, notably the hosiery, | 
| spinning, dyeing, and finishing plants. Em- 
| ployment. in the woolen and cotton mills 
{showed no marked change. The radio 
| and accessory plants were very quiet. Activ- 
, : *S- ities at the seashores have not assumed 
There was slightly better employment in | the proportions usual at this season, due to 
the building industry, but the supply of | unseasonal weather conditions. Building 


resident carpenters, painters, lathers,| failed to show the improvement which | 
bricklayers, and other tradesmen was more 


Minnesota 


State highway construction continued to 
be the leading factor in the absorption of 
unskilled labor, with more than 10,000 
men engaged on road work in this State 
| at the close of June. Demands for farm 

‘help increased the latter part of the 
month, but the supply of this class of 
labor was considerably in excess of re- 
quirements. Several hundred beet-sugar 
workers were given temporary employ- 
ment, which will continue well into July. 
Seasonal increases in flour-milling activ- 
ity is expected in the next 30 days. Fur- 
ther slight gains in employment occurred 
in the northeastern section of the State, 
especially in the iron-ore mines, railway 
repair shops, and shipping operations. 
Further substantial increases in employ- 
ment were noted in hotels and restau- 
rants, due to customary tourist business. 


. 


and preserving houses and plants manu- 
facturing beverages, ice cream, cereals, 
and bakery products, with a consequent 
| enlargement of their forces. The seasonal 
expansion in the building and construc- 
tion industry further stimulated produc- 
tion and employment in plants manufac- 
turing building materials, notably the ce- 


” 


Employment in the transportation lines— 


terminals—continued below normal. Sea- 
sonal activities at the seashores and Sum- 
mer resorts provided employment to sev- 
eral hundred additional male and female 
| workers. Other outdoor work, including 
State and county road and bridge con- 
struction, municipal improvements, park 


F usually occurs at this time of the year.| developments, railroad grade - crossing- 
of the reduction in the Montana rates than sufficient to meet the demand. Nor-| Considerable unemployment was appar-|Climination projects, public-utility con- 
and the additional loss which would re-| mal employment was reported in’ the | ent in practically, all iocalities. The State Struction, the erection of many large 


sult if the assailed rates were reduced to; meat-packing houses, granite works, pub- 


ee |committee on emergency relief measures | Duildings, together with agricultural activ- 
the interastate level. lic utilities, candy factories, and steel has found employment for approximately | ities. furnished employment to thousands 
Particular emphasis is laid by them) mills. | 60,000 people during the past few months. | °f Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled la- 
upon the depletion of their revenues in Misctostnns Federal and State projects have been of | borers. 
recent years, brought about by loss of ISSIssIppl 


considerable help to the people of New 
Jersey in providing work for the unem- 
ployed. 


business to the trucks and bus and the 
reductions recently required by us on} 
grain and grain products, and upon their 
efforts to compensate for these losses 
by increased operating efficiency. Despite 
these efforts the Montana lines in 1930) 
earned a return of less than 3 per cent 
on their investments. * * *. 
Changes in Traffic 
The record demonstrates that the re- 
Guced Montana rates diverted and are 
diverting considerable traffic from com- | 
plainants’ Wyoming refineries to their 
competitors in Montana. As stated, tariffs 
of the reduced Montana rates were not 
published until early in June, 1930. Dur- 
ing the three months of June, July, and 
August, 1930, the shipments made by one 
complainant from its refineries at Casper 


Activity and employment in the major North Carolina 
industries throughtout the State continued 
;On a subnormal basis in June. Restricted 
schedules and curtailed employment ob- 
tained in the cotton-ttextile mills, lumber | 
establishments, road-building material | 
plants, creosoting factories, shop depart- 
ments of the railroads, and in a number 
of miscellaneous enterprises. The fertilizer 
establishments were less active, due par- 
tially to seasonal influences. The cotton- 
seed-oil plants were completing their sea- 
sonal runs, but wil! resume operations later 
in the year. The « ‘elopment of natural 
gas and the laying «f mains greatly aided 
the employment 11d business situation in 
several localities. uilding in the principal| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
centers was below \e¢ volume usually ap-|0N July 25 made public decisions in fi- | 
parrent at this of the year. Agri-| Nance cases, which are summarized as 


ported during June, more particularly 
noticeable in the textile and hosiery es- 
tablishments, which worked on fairly satis- 


New Mexico 
Reports from all parts of the State in- 
dicated a general surplus of labor through- 
out June, due to part-time employment [Continued on Page 7, Column 6 
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Decisions in Rail Finance Cases 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and Greybull to Montana destinations de- | CUltural activity i most communities was | follows: | mission as follows: 

clined 274,000 gallons as compared with an about normal. labor surpluses generally F. D. No. 875.—Chicago & Illinois Midland No. 24580.—Noble & Reid Grain Company, 
i of 1.255 000 gallons duri the Prevailed and included practically all| Ratlway Company Equipment Notes: Au- | Hamburg. Iowa, v. Chicago, Burlington & 
ncrease Ooh ’ t “em ga — — | trades thority granted to isue not exceeding $312,- Quincy Railroad. Against rates on wheat 
same months o 29. is decline oc- bd 


000 of equipment notes, payable to the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Incorporated, in connec- 
tion with the procurement of five freight 
locomotives. 

D. No. 8801.—1. Authority granted to 
the Morris & Essex Railroad Company to 
issue $10,000,000 of construction-mortgage 
gold bonds, series C, and to deliver them at 
par to the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Company in partial reimburse- 
ment of expenditures for additions and bet- 
terments. 

2. Authority granted to the Delawszre, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company 
to assume obligation and liability as guaran- 


and corn and other grain, 
and other points in Iowa, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. 4 

No. 24581..-Mason City Chamber’ of Com- 
merce, for Mason City Cut Stone Company, 
Mason City, Iowa, v. The Ahnapee & West- 
ern Railway. Against rates on carload ship- 
ments of rough, sawed, dressed and carved 
| stone, from points in Bedford, Ind., district, 
to destinations in Western territory as un- 
duly preferential and 
processors located in Bedford-Bloomington 
district and in Western territory. Ask that 
the complaint be heard concurrently with 
that of the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 


from Hamburg, 
to St. Joseph, 


curred despite an increase in consumption. 
in Montana during that period of 1,841,000 
gallons as compared with an increase of 
“nly 133,000 gallons in the same period of 
$29. 

The shipments of Montana refineries to 
destinations in that State, on the other 
hand, showed an increase August over 
June, 1930, of 1,300,452 gallons. Witness 
for another complainant testified that the 
reduced Montana rates were the direct 
cause of his company losing sales to Mon- 


Missouri 


\ There was a slight improvement in the 
employment situation during June, more | 
particularly noticeable in the boot and} 
shoe establishments, Meat-packing houses, | 
cheqnical plants, and railroad shops; how- | 
ever, a large surplus of labor was apparent | 
|in practically all lines. Road construction | 
has provided employment for approxi-| 
mately 7,680 men. Agricultural conditions | 
| were described as fairly satisfactory and | 


of stone dressers 





, > ‘a ,| tor in respect of such bonds merce, No. 24349. 

tana competitors at a number of points | 29 Ba oave Deen given temporary | “Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8620 No. 24582.—Union Asphalt Company. El 
. p . : >|employment in connection with the har-| and 8791, authorizing (1) extension of opera- | Dorado, Ark., v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
in that State. it thus appears that the vesting of the small-grain crops. tions of the Texas & Nw Orleans Railroad | way. Against rates on liquid asphalt in 
lower level of the intrastate rates is re- ‘ Company, the International-Great Northern tank carloads, drums, and barrels, in box 
stricting the movement of refined products Montana Railroad Company, the St. Louis, Browns- 


carloads, from El Dorado to points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisiana on and west 
of Mississippi River, and Kansas. 

No. 24583.—Forman Ford & Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, v The Baltimore & Ohio 


under the assailed rates from Wyoming 
to Montana. * * 


Rate Schedules 


ville & Mexico Railway Company, the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Com- 
pany, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, the Missouri Kansas-Texas Rail- 


* 


While there was some increase in the 
volume of employment in June, a general | 
surplus of labor prevailed, due in part} 


; . , road Company of Texas and the Burlington- Railroad. Against rates and charges on 
The rates herein prescribed as reason-' to an influx of workers from other States.| Rock Island Railroad Company over rail- | shipments of calcimine in carloads. from 
able maximum from Wyoming points will) The installation of gas-pipe lines has pro-| road trackage to be acquired and/or con- 


New York and vicinity, including Paterson 


require substantial reductions in the as- and Newark, N. J., as unreasonable and ex- 


structed by the Harris County-Houston Ship | 
sailed rates, but will still leave a consider- 


vided employment to more than 1,000 men.| @iannel Navigation District in Harris Coun- | 


Approximately 2,500 men have been ab- 





Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8804, 
authorizing the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company to abandon a branch line 


cessive to extent they exceed 27! per cent 

S L J : é ty, Tex.; and (2) acquisition and/or con- | of present through first class rates from 

able margin between the interstate and sorbed on road construction in various! struction by the Harris County-Houston New York io Minneapolis, namely, 5313 
most of the intrastate rates for like dis-| parts of the State. Public and private| Ship Channel Navigsiion Diswies_ af rail cents all-rail, 43 cents, rail-lake-rail, 401. 
tances. The average rate under the inter-| building increased i several localities, road jwackage in Harris County, Tex., ap cents, rail-lake-rail differential route, and | 
state scale here prescribed on refined oil giving employment t6 additional workers.| P ; 38%2 cents Canal-lake-rail on minimum 36,- 


iS approximatly 11.5 per cent higher than 


000. Ask for cease and desist order, estab- 
the average rate under the Montana 


The fighting of forest fires engaged quite lishment of just 


and reasonable rate and 
a number of laborers. 


The opening of 


3 z reparation of $1,433.47. 
single-line scale for the same distances. Summer recreational resorts resulted in —" in Dodge County, Minn. ap- | ine 24584—J. Rosenbaum & Sons. Center 
r j . 1Qe a ° | Ville, Iowa, v. cago, urlington & ulncy 
The great volume of the intrastate move employment for a numberof people. Mu Reports of E AEE ' | Railtoed. ‘Againat rate of 284s’ centa om chige 
ment is single line. nicipal improvements and Federal and The c chan Bunge - ade public pro-| ments of second-hand rails. carload, from 
It will be noted, therefore, that the | State projects will soon offer employment e Comm 


Centerville and tumwa, Iowa, to Perry, 
Mo., as excessive, unjust, and unreasonable, 
extent exceeded 1242 cents per 100 pounds. 

No. 24585.—J. R. Thames & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against alleged illegal rates on carload ship- 
| ments of yellow pine lumber from points of 
origin on Atlantic Coast line in Alabama and 
Georgia, to points in West Virginia to ex- 
tent they exceed aggregate of rates 


poseg reports of examiners in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24334.—Eades Hay Company Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rate charged | 
on a carload of hay from Yaies Center, 
Kans., to Brush, Colo., found applicable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24273.—Seymour Packing Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rate 


Montana rates are generally substantially|to many men. Curtailed schedules and 
lower than the reasonable interstate rates,| forces prevailed in the metal mines and 
and that if the latter were established from| smelting plants and in the coal mines. 
Wyoming without any change in the Mon- | Activities in the lumber industry were 
tana rates, the interstate traffic would con-!| below normal, several mills were closed, 
tinue to bear a substantially larger share| and those in operation worked with re- 
of the total transportation burden than duced forces on part-time schedules. 
the intrastate traffic for services which are There was a slight reduction in the volume 


| 
| 
| 
| 









: : emis charged on one carload of eggs, shelled No. 24586.—The Terre Haute Paper Com- 

substantially similar. This constitutes un- Of railroad employment. The harvesting frozen. in metal cans, from Topeka, Kans., pany, Terre Haute, Ind. v. The Ann Arbor 

just discrimination against interstate com- of the hay crop and the canning of fruits] to atianta. Ga., found unreasonable. Repara- Raiiroad. Against rates on strawboard chip 

Y ree. which the act declares to be un- and vegetables will soon be in full swing.| tion awarded board and other paperboard, carloads, from 

merce, - ¢ ran Os Ss ir a * a ae caren No 3.--Gateway Hay Company Vv. St. Terre Haute, Ind., and St. Marys, Ohio, to 
aw’ which will mean an increased demand for I 3 ay te, One 
lawful. - a : Lou Francisco Railway: Switching | points in various States. 

ye meee this class of heip. charz 3 collected at Shreveport, La., on two No, 24587 Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 

eae . | T carloads of hay originating at Wetumpka, | merce for Farmhbill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, 

British Steel Industry | Nebraska Okla., and reconsigned at Shreveport to Va. v. The _Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

‘ ; Thibodaux, La., found applicable and not Against charges on a shipment of crude 

Despite strenuous efforts on the part of, The month of June has shown improve-]| Unreasonable. Out-of-line-haul charges and | ground, talc, Emeryville, N, Y., to Lynchburg, 

British producers of iron and steel during;ment in employment conditions in Ne-]| demurrage charges. found applicable, and | Va 


No. 24588.—Henderson Milling Co. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Ask for reparation on account alleged un- 
lawful charges on shipments of wheat, car- 
loads, from points in Idiana and Michigan 
so Baltimore, 


the past few years to “rationalize” their | braska, due to the seasonal increase in the 
industry and reorganize it on a more demand for agricultural help and consid- 
profitable basis, the first few months of erable construction work in progress in 
the current year have shown few favorable | various parts of the State. Packing houses 
results, (Department of Commerce.). ‘increased operations. Automobile-acces- 


not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24315.—Southern Carbon Company Vv. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad: Carload 
rate on carbon black from Gadsden, Ala., 
to Fowler, La., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded, 











Tests Are Made 
On 42 Types of 
Naval Aireraft 


Experimental and Contract 
Craft Tried Out by Flight | 
Section Before Final Ac- 
ceptance 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


machine. Assuming that the demonstra- | Mont. 


tion has been satisfactory the~-plane is 


then delivered to the Test Section for| be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
| ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 


trials. 
Every airplane represents somewhat of 
a different problem, although the same 


all. 


high performance fighting plane, 


| lished the airports or the projeets have 


general program of tests is applicable to| been indefinitely postponed. 
The large flying boat and the small | 
submarine plane, the autogiro and the|1owa; Lebanon, Mo.; Hudson, N. H.; 


represent the wide variety of types that) 


are constantly being delivered. A routine 
test, however, 


Then 


|not only the airplane with all its equip- 
{ment in place but also any items of un- 


~ | usual 


-| which might be of future value. The ma- 
sient workers. Forces have been generally | chine is now ready for flight testing— 


interest or peculiar construction 


climb, speed, stability and maneuverabil- 
ity, and the determination of any special 
characteristics of the type. 
Speed Trial Made 

The information obtained from the 
speed trials is, first, the maximum speed, 
second, the minimum and landing specds, 
and third, data for a calibration of the 
airspeed meter for use in subsequent tests. 
The speed is determined by flying the 
airplane back and forth over an accu- 
rately measured course over the water, 
adjacent to,the shore line, and at a very 
low altitudd so that no errors are in- 
troduced caused by climbing or diving. 
The pilot is 


! | always begins with the | 
r erce Act, it is unlawful to navigate any| weighings, both empty and fully loaded, 
aircraft otherwise than in conformity with) as a result of which the position of the 


the Air Traffic Rules and penalties mayj|center of gravity is determined. 
tracted by construction work on the) be assessed in case of violations.”—Issued | follows complete photographing, covering 


Perils Encountered 
By Ships on Yangtze 
 River-Are Described 


‘Few Streams Are Believed 


|chronometric stop watch—reeording time | 
|to the tenth of a second—mounted on a 


recording board which is strapped on his 
leg. 


On this board, on the completion | 


of each run over the speed course, the} 


pilot notes the exact time over the course 

and the readings of the various other 
instruments during the run. 
Tested for Clim> 

Normally the second test is that to de- 


ermine the climb characteristics. In prep-| sneed ahead while this operation is taking 


>" 


ration for this there are installed in the 
plane two barographs, to- constantly re- 


cord the pressure altitude, a statoscope to! 


establish the level flight condition, 
therometer to indicate free air tempera- 


tures, and, in planes with a high ceiling, | 
;Oxygen equipment 


for the pilot. So 


| equipped, the plane is taken into the air 


| and flown around at low altiude until} 


tivities in the fruit and vegetable canning | 


the engine is properly regulated and 
warmed up. The machine is then brought 
close to the ground, the desired initial 
climbing speed is attained, the throttle 
is pushed wide open, and the stop watch 
started. 

Use Steady Speed 


ai 


| ficial 
| coolies are always on their job, and it is 


From then on. the pilot fiies at an abso- 
|lutely steady speed, varied slightly with 


change of altitude, and records the read- 
ings of his various instruments at fixed 
time intervals. 


This is continued until | 


|the indicated rate of climb is approxi- | 


| ment plants, lumber mills, and brickyards. | ‘ 
| tudes. 
railroad freight yards, repair shops, and | the very smallest change of altitude, in- 


mately that of service ceiling (100 feet 
per minute) at which point the climb is 
stopped. While descent is made to the 
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| Lake Odessa, Mich.».Nacogdoches, Tex. 


well) math Falls, Oreg.; Manchester, Tenn. 


provided with a special | ‘He strain long. 


; are at the rapids where heaving might be 


ground, data is taken by the pilot while) 


making full power runs at frequent alti- 
tude intervals to determine the maximum 
indicated speeds at each of these alti- 
The statoscope, which indicates 


sures that the plane is neither climbing 
nor gliding when these latter observa- 
tions are made. 

A climb to the higher altitudes, such as 
is common for the small high-powered 


| fighting planes, is a complicated operation. 
|‘lne pilot is bundled up like an Arctic 
|explorer, with a heavy fur suit and boots, 
| @ mask covering his entire face, and heavy 


| gloves of leather and fur. 


With a ground 


|t:mperature of perhaps 100 degrees the 
}early part of the climb is consequently 


| far from being comfortable. 


The air soon 


| cools, however, and the pilot’s body be- 


| gins to feel normal. 
}enters, however—the air gets thin. 
Some increase in employment was re-| gen from the pilot’s tank is turned on for 


| 





And Reports Filed by Examiners 


A new complication 
Oxy- 


normal flow when the plane is about 18,- 

000 feet up and the outlet, in the form of 

a pipe stem, is held between the teeth. 
Tests Continuous 

From then on the problem is of major 


operations, for the pilot must atcomplish | 


the following operations continuously; 
watch and keep the oxygen flow such as 
to insure enough air to sustain normal 
physical functions; operate the mixture 
control of the engine to maintain the 
maximum engine power; fly at exactly the 
prescribed speed for the indicated alti- 


| tude; constantly observe all instruments; 


Complaints against railway rates filed | 


| have just been announced by the Com- | 


| Washington, 


and every two minutes—absolutely on 
time—record the indications of not less 
than seven instruments. The pilot per- 
forms these operations in a temperature 
which is probably close to 40 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Strictly speaking, climb and speed trials 
should finish performance tests. But there 
remain flights to determine the stability 
and balance of the plane, and all maneu- 
vers (acrobatics) expected of the type 
must be tried out. And finally the guns 
must be fired while the ship is in the 
air, the bombing installation must be 
tested, the radio installation tried in Hight, 
and all miscellaneous equipment and ap- 
pliances actually operated to establish their 
suitability for service use. 

Rough Water Trial 

The above constitute normal full per- 
formance trials of a new airplane. In ad- 
dition, however, almost every plane has 
further trials before it can be accepted for 
service use. The small seaplanes, designed 
for employment on the catapults of battle- 
ships and cruisers, are tested by flight test 
pilots on a catapult at the Navy Yard, 
D. C. Carrier planes are 
transferred to the experimental division at 
the Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, for 
arresting gear tests at that station. Sea- 
planes generally, including the big flying 
boats, are given rough water tests at the 
latter station. Thus a plane which has 
completed its flight trials has actually 
gone through everything it can normally 
| be called upon to do in service. 

The test pilot is far from finished with 
his work when he lands and taxies to the 
|line. First, he must write a report after 
| every flight, covering the work he has ac- 
;complished in the air. Then his data, 


| together with the recorded results of the | 


| flight, must be put into standard form, 
“reduced” to standard conditions. Finally, 
all test.pilots must inspect every airplane 
in the greatest detail in order to recom- 
mend the changes and modifications they 
consider necessary or desireable to best fit 
the plane for service use. 
mendations, gether with the results 
oi the flight als, are the basis of a 
formal report on which the Navy Denart- 
ment determines its action with respect to 
any particular type of airplane. 





Finnish Mills 
Resulting from improvements and ex- 
| tensions, the 1930 production of Finnish 
paper mills aggregated 320,000 tons as 


These recom- ! 


}compared to 305,000 tons in the previous | 


year, (Department of Commerce.) 


‘ point-to-point areo, 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 
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Airports Proposed |Tyade Conditions * 


By Cities Listed ‘ 
y Cites Tastee’ Abroad Reviewed 
Reports Made to Department | 
OFC , In Weekly Survey 


Of Commeree Give Status | 
; Of Projects | 


For the week ended July 23,, the Aero- | Develo 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, | 
has received information to the effect that | 
the following cities propose the establish- | 
ment of airports: 

Municipal.—Atwood, Kans.; 




































































































pments in Nations of 
The Western Hemisphere 
Are Analyzed by Depart- 


Corbin, Ky.,| ment of Commerce 


Private—Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Cut Bank, Recent developments in trade and in- 
| dustry in foreign nations are reviewed in 
the weekly survey of world business just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The survey is based on dispatches from 
the Department’s foreign representatives, 
The section dealing with Canada, Brazil 
|and Australia follows in full text: 


Established, Essex, Conn.; Fort ee 
a- 


The municipalities which follow should 


5, as the cities in question have estab- 


Australia 


Australia—Except for a slight gain in 
confidence in commercial and banking 
circles, general conditions have changed 
little during the past month. Seasonal or 
crop conditions continue excellent, how- 
ever, despite losses from floods in certain 
sections. A record wool clip is assured, 
|butter production is expected. to be high, 
and at least an average wheat acreage 
is anticipated. Exchange is slightly bet- 
ter but credits have not improved. Un- 
employment is now estimated at 360,000. 
Iron and steel production is running at 
about 50 per cent of the volume of this 
time last year and consumption of indus=4 
trial electric power has declined about 
24 per cent. Construction permits in June 
were 77 per cent lower than for the same 
month last year. 

The Australian-Canadian trade treaty 
is not expected by local trade circles to 
correct the unfavorable trade balance 
with the Dominion but will benefit ex- 
{porters of Australian butter, wines, fresh 
}and dried fruits. Encouragement is also 
offered to exporters of meat, rice, sugar 
and peanuts. Shipping interests do not 
anticipate that the increased volume of 
trade between the two countries will af- 
fect freight rates. Imports during May 
were valued at £3,026,000 compared with 
£5,066,000 for May last year and exports 
| have declined from £8,260,000 to £6,600,000. 
| Approximately 20.5 per cent of imports 
|in May came directly from the United 
States. A normal wheat acreage, but 25 
per cent less than last year, is anticipated 
by traders. So far about 122,000,000 
bushels have been exported from last sea- 
son’s crop, leaving 28,000,000 for exports. 
| About 10,000,000 bushels of the remaining 
sugplus is already committed. All com- 
modity lines are dull. Agricultural im-< 
plement business continues stagnant and 
is being conducted almost entirely upon 
a cash basis. Collections continue difficult. 


Brazil 


Brazil—The violent downward exchange 
trend is curtailing the recent tendency to 
improvement in import trade. The milreis 
weakened from 13 milreis 500 reis to 14 
milreis 300 reis to the dollar, averaging 14 
milreis for the week. Coffee exports from 
Santos amounted to only 150,000 bags and 
from Rio de Janeiro to 82,000 bags. San- 
tos spot fours weakened from 16 milreis 
100 reis to 15 milreis 800 reis per 10 kilos, 

“Despite weak exchange August deliveries 
fell from 16 milreis 500 to reis 16 milreis, 


Indefinitely Postponed: Lewiston, Idaho; 
Auburn, Me.; Biloxi, Miss.; Greenwood, S. 
C.; Somerville, Tenn.; Marshall, Wis. 


To Present as Many Haz- 
ards to Pilots in Com- 
mercial Navigation 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
are available, though they cannot stand 


In the 350 miles from Chungking to) 
Ichang there is a drop of 476 feet. During 
low water currents at rapids are stronger 
than during high water and sometimes 
obtain a speed of 15 knots. At the Hsin 
Tan rapids, 39 miles west of Ichang, in 
going up river it is necessary for vessels 
capable of making 15 knots per hour to 
make a cable fast ashore and take up on 
winches in order to pull themselves over 
this rapid. Their engines are going full 


ace. 

In some instances ships have used three 
cables and in addition have had to use 
from 500 to 1,000 coolies heaving on bam- 
boo ropes in order to pull through. Coolies 


necessary, and the ship must pay them 
$350 Mexican for heaving over each rapid 
whether or not it has been necessary to 
use them. This method has proved bene- 
to shipowners, however, as_ the 


only right that they should secure some 
compensation for waiting. 


Difficulties of Shipowners 


As the résult of very trying conditions 
and military oppression, owners of foreign 
ships are of the opinion that they will be 
unable to operate vessels on the upper 
Yangtze River for many more years. Com- 
petition*has become keen, and there are 
more ships during high water than are 
necessary. The volume of cargo in recent 
years has fallen off greatly; silk and wood 
oil exports from Szechwan Province have 
decreased enormously, as have other prod- 
ucts. Silver exchange, banditry, political 
unrest, and taxes are causing the decrease. 

It is generally believed that, if foreign 
shipowners discontinue operating ships in 
the upper river, they will sell their vessels 
to Chinese. In this event it is thought 
that the Chinese will need to retain for- 
eign personnel in their organizations to 
assist in their management. Especially is 
this true for officers on board ships, as 
foreign insurance companies at the pres- 
ent time will not insure cargo of vessels 
operated by Chinese. 

|More detailed information regarding 
shipping conditions to be encountered on 
the upper Yangtze may be obtained by re- 
questing from the Transportation Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., Exhibit No. 
127876. ] 

The foregoing is the full text of an 
article which was published in the 

J? 27 issue of Commerce Reports. 


Canada 


Canada.—The most important develops 
ment in the Canadian trade situation in 
the week ended July 17 was the announce- 
inent of the new commercial agreement 
with Australia which provides for special 
tariff treatment on a number of commodi- 
ties important in the trade between the 
two Dominions. The agreement has been 
signed by Australia as well as Canada and 
will come into force at a date to be agreed 
upon between the two governments. It wiil 
be effective for one year, subject to termi- 
nation by either government on six months 
notice. The Australian preference in the 
Canadian market is of particular impor- 
tance in the case of fresh, canned and dried 
fruits, while Canadian canned salmon, au- 
tomobiles, lumber and newsprint are of 
special interest in the Australian prefer- 
ence. 

Announcements have also been made of 
important amendments to the June 2 
budget proposals as affecting tariff and 
taxation. As now proposed, lignite coal 
will be accorded free entry; the proposed 
duty on magazines and periodicals has 
been drastically revised and will apply 
on the basis of the advertising content. 
The changes proposed in the income tax 
schedules, particularly the reduction af- 
fecting the higher classes of income, have 
been withdrawn and the only increase in 
the tax will be in the corporation schedule 
where the rate is raised from 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

In the industrial field the usual Sum- 
mer recession is in progress after a some= 
what earlier beginning than in periods 
of greater prosperity. Trade on the whole 
shows little change although crop pros- 
pects are a slightly more favorable influ- 
ence as the result of rains in the first 
half of July. A drought in Western Que- 
bec and Eastern Ontario has somewhat 
reduced the yield of hay, grain and root 
crops, but the serious feed situation in the 
Prairies has been relieved by a new 
growth of gress and better prospects for 
late-grown coarse grains. A light wheat 
yield, however, is still a paramount factor 
in the trade outlook since wiih the pré- 
vailing low prices, the revenucs the 
western provinces will record another 
large decline. 

The Alberta Pool has set its initial pay- 
ment on deliveries for the 1931 crop year 
at 30 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern 
at Vancouver. The Dominion government 
will purchase 2,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to be gro@nd into flour, bran and shorts 
for distribution in the western distressed 
areas. 

Builders’ hardware is reported to be 
maintaining last year’s sales levels in 
British Columbia but shows a 30 per cent 
decline in Ontario. Construction activity 
generally is about 20 per cent below the 





Polish Air Line Connects 
Baltic and Mediterranean 


The Baltic and Mediterranean seas 
were connected by a new Polish air serv- 
ice late in June, according to a report 
received from Commercial Attache Clay- 
ton Lane at Warsaw. The new air serv- 
ice is a tri-weekly one between Bucharest, 
Sofia and Salonika and covers the 1,500 
miles between the two seas. 

The fare from Warsaw to Sofia is ap- 
proximately $26.50 plus 12 cents for each 
pound of baggage and from Warsaw to 
Salonika, approximately $31.35 plus 14 
cents for each pound of baggage.—ZIssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 









































































Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 25 relating both 


to broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 


Dr. S. A, Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr., construction 
permit resubmitted amended as to equip- 
ment. 

WPAD, Paducah Broadcasting Co., 2201 
Broadway, Paducah, Ky., construction permit 
to make changes in equipment and increase 
power from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 w., L. S 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Newark, N. J., 
renewal of license for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 
8,015 ke. 400 w. Point-to-point aero. 

W2XAM, RCA Communications, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., renewal for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 







wa 



























6,425, 8.650, 12,850, 17,300 ke.. 10 kw. Exp. 1930 level. Replacement sales of tires are 
ann. Radiomerine Corp. of America, estimated at about 80 per cent of the 1930 
jarden City, N. J., renewal*for 1,604, 2,398, ¢ rices are steady since 
3.256, 4,795, 6,425, #650 ke. 200 w. ixperi.|YOlume. Leather prices are stead) 
mental the demand from shoe manufacturers and 
WFEB, Wayne County Airport; Wayne Coun- Other buyers is for immediate delivery. 
w. mich. hrauee _ covering construction per- Household electr‘cal eauipment, sporting 
m or 27 c.. 10 w. Aeronautica!. ‘aca rti t 
WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Columbus goods and vacakon articles are reported 





to be moving well. 





Ohio, construction permit for change in lo- Lumber producers on 






cation. 3,082, 3,088, 5,510 ke. 400 w. Aero- the Pacific coast are still in an nee. 
nautical. factory position but anticipate increase 
WQDQ, Aeronautical Radio, near New Or- otory ’ P 






orders as the result of the Australian 
treaty. ; 
(The survey of trade conditions in 


the Orient will be printed in full tert 





leans, La., license to cover construction per- 
mit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275 ke., 400 
w. Point-to-point aeronautical. 

W9XAY, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 







































portable, special license for 2,368 kc., 7.5 w. ; ; 9 
W2XBI, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky in the issue of July 28.) 
i N. Y., renewal for 51,400, 60,000 to 
400, " , J a : - a 7 ; 
bap tient and above 401,000 kc., 10 kw. Experi Asbestos Production 
WBA, Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- The commercial production of asbestos 
burg. Pa.; WMB, W , Reading. Pa.; WDX. in this country in 1930 increased 84 per 
as: Pa., renewal for 257 ke., 300 W.! cent in quantity, but declined 14 per cent 
WMP, Commonwealth of Mass., Holden, IN aggregate value, in comparison to 1929 
Mass., construction permit to change loca- production. (Depariment of Commerce.) 
tion. 1,662 ke., 5 kw. (day) 10 kw. (nights) 
police 
WRDR, Township of Grosse Pointe, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., renewal of 2,410 ke 50 WwW ? 1 a 
Olice U S a 
» W2XBC, RCA Communications, Rocky Point = i ITY ECU RIT IES 
N. Y., renewal for 17.300, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400 
ke., 10 kw. Experimental e 
W2XAS, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky OMPANY 
Point, N. Y., renewal for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795, 6.425, 8.650, 12,850, 17,300 kc., 80 kw. 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO A 
WEEO, Aeronautical Radio, Orlando, Fila., bat . . 
(requested) construction permit for 3,070,| Ubtslity Secursties Corp., 111 Broadway, New York e 





3,076, 5,690, 4,164, 6,320 ke., 350 w. Aero and 
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Colombia Enacts | 
Statute Revising | 


Procedure Modernized Un- 
der New Law Superseding 
All Other Acts, Depart- 


ment of Commerce Says 


A new system of customs procedure has 
been enacted by Colombia, according to 
announcement by the Department of 
Commerce. The principal provisions of 
the law, as made public by the Depart- 
ment, follow in full text: 

Consular Invoices.—Four copies of the 
consular invoice, prepared in Spanish, on 
a special form, are required on all ship- 
ments, except mail or parcel post ship- 
ments valued at less than 100 pesos, and 
must be submitted to the Colombian Con- 
sulate for certification. ‘The prescribed 
number of copies may be increased later 
to five.) Consular invoices must contain 
the following information: 

‘(1)’ The name and address of the con- 
signor: 

(2) The name of the vessel and of the 
captain, when shipped by sea; 

(3) The name of the shipping company, 
the case of shipments by com: 
Farriers by land or air, and in ot 
cases, mention of the means by which the 
merchandise is transported to the re- 
public; 

(4) The probable 
shipments; 

(5) The post of destination, or the 
name of customhouse, if the merchandise 
is consigned to a custom office situated in 
the interior; 


Name of Consignee 


(6) The name of the consignee of the 
merchandise, except when goods are 
shipped “to order.” in which case, or if 
the merchandise is consigned to the in- 
terior on a through bill of lading, the 
circumstances shall be mentioned; 

‘7) The marks, numbers, and other dis- 
tinguishing signs of each package of mer- 
chandise excepting goods that cannot be 
marked; 





date of sailing or 


($8) The kind of container used for the 
merchandise or the method of packing, 
such as barrels, cases, bundles, etc.; 


(9) The gross weight of each package 
in kilograms, excepting shipments of tim- 


ber, lumber, metal in bars or in other 
forms, machinery packed in more than 
one case, and other merchandise spcci- 
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which may be expressed by a figure rey 
resenting the gross weight in kilograms 
of the entire lot or complete machine; 

(10) A description of the contents of 
each package of merchandise. ‘This de- 
scription must include the name by 
which each item is known, the grade or 
quality. and any other information neces- 
sary to determine the character of the 
merchandise. The declaration preferably 
should be made in the language of the 
customs tariff, but this is not obligatory.) ; 

Purchase Price 

(11) The purchase price of each item of 
merchandise, purchased or shipped under 
agreement to purchase. (If the merchan- 
dise is shipped other than up® purchase 
or agreement to purchase, the value of 
each article in the currency of the country 
from which the goods are shipped should 
be stated); 

(12) The domestic 
merchandise; 

(13) The 1ate of exchange on the day oi 
the presentation of the invoic and the 
value of the merchandise expressed in Co- 
lombian pesos at that rate of exchange; 

(14) The number of the bill of lading 
covering the shipment; 

(15) A statement of all rebates, boun- 
ties. and drawbacks, or other payments 
made or granted upon the exportation of 
merchandise by governments or depend- 
encies or any other source: and 

(16) Any other facts necessary to assist 
in the proper appraisement of the goods. 

When merchandise, purchased in vari- 
ous consular districts, is assembled and 
covered by a single consular invoice, the 
invoice must be accompanied by the orig- 
inal commercial invoices or extracts show- 
ing the prices paid for the merchandise 
In this case, the commercial invoices also 
require consular certification. 

Consular invoices are not required (1) 
for merchandise valued at not more than 
50 pesos, imported mail; for mer- 
chandise from a wrecked or stranded ves- 
sel; (3) for household effects used abroad, 
and used personal or traveling effects not 
purchased within six months prior to im- 
portation; (4) for professional or trade 
tools and utensils when brought in per- 
sonally; and (5) for personal effects of 
Colombian citizens who have died abroad. 

Bills of Lading.—With each set of con- 
sular invoices, at least two copies of the 
bill of lading should be submitted to the 
consulate for certification. 

Merchandise covered by a through bill 
of lading will be delivered only to or 
upon the order of a person to whom or 
to whose order the merchandise was de- 
livered to the customs. All merchandise 
imported into Colombia will be held to 
be the property of the person to whom 





value of each item of 





(2) 


consigned; and the holder of the bill of 
lading properly indorsed by the con- 
Signee or, if consigned to order, by the 
consignor, will be considered the con- 
signee thercof. 

Delivery Without Papers 
e Delivery of Goods Without Required 


Documents.—In case the consignee is un- 
able to present the bill of lading with the 
customs declaration, and the other doc- 
uments required for the clearance of 
merchandise, the collector of customs may 
deliver the merchandise upon the presen- 
tation of a bond equal to twice the value 
of the merchandise as estimated by the 
collector, conditioned upon the presenta- 
tion of the bill of lading within a period 
of 90 days. 

In like manner, the goods may be de- 
livered if the consignee is unable to pre- 
sent the consular invoice and no copy has 
been received by the customs. Similarly, 
bond may be given for producing a cer- 
tificate of origin or other documents re- 
quired by law to accompany the customs 
declaration for the clearance of goods, 
with the exception of sanitary or other 
certificates apvering the purity or the 
Suitability of merchandise for human con- 
sumption, and documents certifying free- 
dom from disease. 

The presentation of the customs decla- 
ration in the name of any person not 
having legal title to the merchandise 
shall not invalidate the rights of its legal 
owner, nor shal] the legal owner be re- 
sponsible for additional duties. 


Passengers’ Baggage 

Passengers’ Baggage, Household 
fects, and Samples.—The following 
cles brought in as passengers’ baggage 
will be accorded du free entry: (1) 
books and manuscripts; (2) used tools of 
the or trades of persons importing 
them; (3) not more than 500 grams of 
tobacco in manufactured form; (4) one 
portable typewrit one portable adding 
machine or calculating machine, and one 
camera and its accessories for amateur 
use; noncommercial photographs or 
engravings; and (6) articles of travel for 
apersonal use or adornment, personal ef- 
and used electric toilet articles. 
When the value of dutiable goods im- 
ported as baggage exceeds 200 pesos. a 
ronsular invoice is required. 


Ef- 
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Bank Debits 


Customs System Loans and Discounts Unchanged, Acgording 


To Weekly Review 


of Domestic Trade 





Weekly business indicators available to 


the Department of Commerce through the, 


Survey of Current Business for the week 
ended July 18, 1931, show that bank deb- 
its, outside New York City, increased 
slightly from the week previous, but were 
under the corresponding week last year 
according to the weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce July 26, which 
follows in full text: ; 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were the same as 
for the week previous, but were about 13.5 
per cent under the same week a year ago. 
Interest rates on call money remained the 
same as reported for the past eight weeks, 
the average for the week being materially 


under that prevailing during the same 
week last year. Time money rates de- 
clined for the second consecutive week, 


reaching the low point of the year which 
was established Curing June. The aver- 
age price of representative stocks declined 
for the second consecutive week, but were 
above the low average price level set dur- 
ing the opening week of June. Bond prices 
Geclined slightlv and were slightly greater 
than those reported for the corresponding 
week last vear. Number of business fail- 
ures, as reported by R. G. Dun and Com- 























previous, and were about 5.3 per cent un- 
der the same weck last year. 

Wholesale prices, aS measured by 
Fisher’s composite index of 120 commodi- 
ties, continued the downward trend which 
started during the previous week, but 
were still slightly above the year's low 
weekly quotation established during the 
second week of June. rices of agricul- 
ural products decreased, and were about 
29 per cent under the same week in 1930. 
Prices of nonagricultural products also 
declined from the previous week and were 
almost 12 per cent under last year. The 
price of cotton middling dropped slightly 
from the previous week, and the price of 
clectrolytic copper also decreased, reaching 
the lowest level of the year. The com- 
posite iron and steel price for the week 
declined slightly from the previous week, 
and was 6.6 per cent under the same week 
last year. 

For the week ended July 11, due very 
largely to the previous short week, in- 
creases occurred cver the previous week 
in bituminous coal production, electric 
current production, hog receipts, lumber 
production, petroleum production, and 
wheat receipts, while declines occurred in 
cattle receipts, cotton receipts, and steel 
ingot production. For the same period the 
New York Times Composite Index of gen- 
eral business activity showed a decrease 

















reek ,of 12 its, while the Business Week 
yany, increas s compared with the week. Of 12 points, : 
panes wurene * : 7 Composite Index rose 2 points. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS | D 
(Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=100) 
July July July July July July July July July 
18 11 4 19 12 5 20 13 6 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
Composite index—New York Times ; *74.7 86.0 89 3 90.2 109 * " 1 ‘- 8 
Composite index—-Business week *76.1 948 97.5 101.4 12.3 2 3 
PRODUCTION : i — ae 5 
Bituminous coal production P 68 4 61.2 $1.3 7 67.2 95.7 a ; 77.1 
ulding racts, 37 States (da. av.) 72.0 2: tote ‘n°3 
Gattle vearteta peered _aa7 57.9 8 2 40.7 °75.0 3 53.2 
Cott n receipts nee 22.3 5.8 7 9 6.5 18.5 3.5 26.9 
Electric current RYeis 99.3 6 4 973 1049 105.5 96.7 
Mrelcne car loadings s...<: eae 8 95.5 826 1126 1112 950 
OPERA 7 cs caccceceneed 64.4 "60.2 4 9 561 764 843 7438 
wi vara tion lll. 53.0 1 °793 596 1030 962 72.1 
3 BKGMICHION. c+ s0eee ; 75 123 ) 121.5 124.0 1389 1388 137.2 
Petroleum production ....-+++. . 117.5 122.2 9 21 2 ) en ae 
ste Z roduction .....+6 ooeve 408 408 3 75.0 63.2 5.3 125 122 
Wass teen: Ne ‘ 1eqgeaeey . 261.0 7 230.3 73.6 91 2075 143.4 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926= 100) 1s : 
All commodities (120) ions, See 70.4 84.5 85.6 98.8 98.0 98.1 
Agricultural products (30) ....eeseees 61.0 61.9 86.6 876 105.7 103.4 1028 
Noni gricultural products (90) ......+-. 72.5 73.2 83.0 84.2 94.5 94 9 95.5 
Copper electrolytic 55.8 58.7 81.2 81.9 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton middling, New York 34.2 24.6 48.2 50 0 70.6 67.6 67.6 
Iron and steel composite * 748 79.1 80 5 80 ) 88 7 88.7 88 8 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City . ' oy 35.7 62.8 63.6 100.7 90.7 37.6 
INANCIAL : 5 oe 
debits qutaiae New York City 96.4 93.2 108.4 122.1 105.2 150.3 21.6 166.0 
k loans and discounts 117.1 117.1 117.5 135.3 135.0 135.7 135.3 135.4 
ata; 106.9 107.1 106.6 106.7 106.5 106.2 104.2 104.2 
MaRS. cous ccavonaescesete 105.2 95.6 101.5 111.1 5.2 1069 108.1 824 
serve TAtIO ....e0 snvesewes 108.5 1086 1089 1058 1054 104.1 94.2 94.1 
re has ig veers 36.4 36.4 54.5 62.5 57.6 230.3 209.1 242.4 
‘money | 34.3 38.2 79.1 704 686 180.0 171.4 j71.4 
Mone, "circu 99.4 100.0 92.1 93.2 938 983 988 98.2 
Net demand depos é 113.0 112.6 114.1 1125 1138 1094 109.0 110.1 
Stock prices Sie Vetexe 134.7 130.5 207.4 196.6 197.3 289.9 284.5 280.7 
PTR MaRRIN. boa su cinta desneneiaeeen 157.5 158.3 1582 163.2 161.6 161.3 1466 146.8 147.3 


ive to 





sence of : ilar invoice, the passenger 
will be required to make a sworn declara- 
tion of the value of the goods. 
Household furniture, tools, and agri- 
cultural implements, the property of imi- 
migrants, and used household goods anc 
wearing apparel, belonging to loreigne:s, 


con 














arriving in Colombia with the intention 
of establishing permanent residence will 
be admitted free of import duty. 
Samples without commercial vaiue Oo! 
mutilated to render them unfit for sé 
will also be admitted free of duty. 
Temporary Importation 
Temporary Importation Under Bond 


not imported for sale or lo! 
specified may be admitted 


Merchandise 
only < 


) 
sale 





into Colombia free of import duty, unde 
a bond guaranteeing its recxportation 
within six months from the date of its 


importation. The G neral Customs Board 
will issue rules and regulations governing 
the procedure in the case of temporar) 
importations, which are permitted in ihe 
following instances: (1) Machinery oi 
other articles to be altered or repaired 
(2) models of wearing apparel imported 
by manufacturers solely for use as sam- 
ples and not for sale; (3) samples fol 
use in king orders for merchandise or 


cing 
for examination for making reproductions 
(4) 














Articles intended solely for experi- 
mental purposes; (5) automobiles, motor- 
eveles, bicycles, airplanes, dirigibles, moto 


boats and other similar vehicles and crali 
and teams and saddle horses, importec 
temporarily by nonresidents for touring 
purposes. exhibitions, etc.; (6) locomotivs 
cars and coaches, and repair equipmen 
belonging to railways operating in contigu- 
ous countries, brought in for the purpose 
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of clearing obstacles, fighting fires, or 
oiher emergency uses on railway lin 
operating within the Republic; (7) m 
chandise imported for exhibitions, con- 
ferences. and expositions; and (8) used 
theatrical effects and equipment for the- 


aters and circuses, and musical instru- 
ments of bands and orchestras visiting 
Colombia. 

Use of Warehouses 


Bonded Warehouses.—The law authorizes 
bonded warehouses the deposit and 
storage of merchandise for consumption 
in the country or for the provisioning of 
ships. Bonded warehouse receipts may be 
negotiable or nonnegotiable. Merchandise 
deposited in these warehouses shall be 
appraised and a bond taken for an amount 


for 





equal to twice the value of the duties 
conditioned upon removal within two 
years and the payment of customs duties 
and other charges If the goods are not 
removed within two years they will be 
considered as voluntarily abandoned to 
the government Manufacture in bonded 


manufactur warehouses is authorized 

Drawbacks.—Upon the exportation of 
articles manufactured, produced, or packed 
in Colombia in which foreign merchandise 
has been used, 85 per cent of the full 
amount of the import duty paid on the 
foreign goods will be refunded. When two 
or more products result from this elabora- 
tion, the refund will be divided among 
them in accordance with the weight, meas- 
ure, quantity, value, or any other basis 
that may serve for the assessment of the 
duty on the foreign goods entering into 
their composition or manufacture 

Administrative Plan 

Customs Administration. The law 
creates a General Customs Board of three 
members who, with a Director General of 
Customs, are charged with the adminis- 
tration of customs matters. 

The Board will be composed of one 
member elected by the principal cham- 
bers of commerce of Colombian cities havy- 
ing a p*pulation of 40,000+ or more 
the chambers of commerce in the capitals 
of the departments and the ports, one 
member elected by the principai agricul- 
tural societies of the departments, and a 
third member appointed by the govern- 
ment from a list of three persons pre- 
e i by the National Federation of Manu- 
ers ¢ Producers An alternate 
for each member in the 








nd 
chosen 
same manner 
The Board will have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the examination and grad- 
ing of all applicants for the customs serv- 
ice and of all candidates for promotion; 


(2) preparation of the annual budget of 


(1) 


the customs service for submission to the} 


Minister of Finance; (3) the regulation 


In the ab-jof all matters reserved to the Board; (4) 


Relative to a computed 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 25 



































New York, July 25 The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
Austria (schilling) 14.0430 
Belgium belga) eticce S0,0070 
Bulgaria (lev) ccesecees 7171 
Czechoslovakia (krone) eatew ak 5 ?. 9610 
Denmark (KYONC) 2... cee eeweneee 26.7262 
England (poi 485.6755 
Finland (markKa) .......ccsecees 2.5145 
Feance if ’ 3.9189 
Germany (YEICNSMArKR) ...ceeees 23.3653 
( ce d 2931 
Holland (g 40.3060 
Hungai 4 
Italy UPR) ccccccvccccnccscesececes 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty 

Portugal (escudo) 

Roumania ley 

Spain (Peseta) .....cevevercscccese 

eden (krone 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ......... 

China (Chefoo tae 

China (HamkKow thel). ...csccvecases 

( (Shar 1 

€ 

Cc ) 

( 0 

C ang dollar 1666 

( 833 

In 35.9458 
D Osten eens ”%) 0000 

99.6015 

( bu pe ’ ana nk 99.9143 

Mexico | ‘ 9 0800 

N 1 WIRES - acaseanen 99 is 

Argel ba ! | 5G) acveasens 67 See 

Brazil imilrei ee 

Chile (POSO) 4. .cccesercnvecevess 12.0 

Urugt (pe ’ 51.3250 

Colombia peso 96 5700 


the consideration, approval 


or disapproval 
of all regulations 


requiring approval by 


the Board; (5) the determination, upon 
request or on its own initiative, of the 
rates of duty applicable to all merchan- 
dise not specifically designated in the 
customs tariff and the rates fixed by the 
Board will have force of law until an- 


nulled by legislative decree or by further 
action of the Board, but no authority is 
granted to apply customs duties to mer- 
chandise on the free list; (6) the review 
of appeals of employes in connection with 
removal from office, etc., which decision 
is final; (7) advising the Director Gen- 
eral of Customs regarding all matters 
submitted by him; and (8) the authoriza- 
tion of expenditures of money for the 
construction, improvement, or mainte- 
nance of customs property, buildings and 
equipment. 
Director General 

The Director General of Customs will 
be appointed by the Government and will 
be responsible directly to the Minister of 
Finance for the applicaton and enforce- 
ment of the customs laws, ocean naviga- 
tion and shipping laws, and 
plicable to the operation of 
ports and internal waterway 
offices of the Director 
toms and the General 
will be determined by 
and the Director General. Customs lab- 
oratories will be established in the office 
of the Director General of Customs gnd 


laws ap- 
maritime 
ports. The 
General of Cus- 
Customs Board 
the government 


at other customs offices provided for in 
the budget. The Government will ap- 
point a Deputy Director General, and a 


separate corps of customs police and cus- 
toms guards will be created. 

(Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 
72, “Shipments of Samples and Advertis- 
ing Matter Abroad” and holders of the 
mimeographed memorandum on “Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Colombia” should make 
note of these changes.) 


and ! 


Individual Debits Show 
Decline During Week 
Debits to individual 


ported to the Federal 
25, by banks in 


accounts, as re- 
Reserve Board July 
leading cities for the week 
nded July 22. aggregated $9,116,000,000 
or 10 per cent below the total reported 
for the preceding week andZ3 per cent 
below the total for the corresponding weck 
of last vear 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $8,480.- 
600,000, as compared with $9,504,000,000 for 


the preceding week and $11,095,000,000 for | 


the week ended July 23 of last year. 


sed at Home| 


Before Abroad 


‘Germany Is Probably, in No 
Worse Financial Plight 
Than United States, Says 
Senator McKellar 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


back these international bankers will be 

great benefit to this particular group 
of very powerful interests but how it will 
help the American people as a whole I am 
unable to understand. Neither the bank- 
ers nor the Government considered the 
interests of our people while investing 
this large volume of money, estimated at 
$17,000,000,000, in other countries when it 
might have been invested in America and 
contributed vastly more to American pros- 
perity 

Interests of France 


France is more interested in the eco- 
nomic welfare of Germany than any 
other nation Germany owes her $26,- 
000,000,000 and notwithstanding the mor- 
atorium to which France really did not 
subscribe, Germany is now paying the 
most of her yearly installments to France. 
It is claimed by the Administration that 
the reason we are concerned so much in 
Germany is that if her present ministry 
is overthrown and a Fascist or Communist 
ministry is set up it may bring on a world 
wide debacle. If this happened, France, 
who is Germany’s nearest neighbor, and 
to whom Germany owes so much in 
money, would be the worst sufferer. Yet 
France does not think enough of the prg- 
posal to contribute $125,000,000 to the 
present ministry's stability. 

The French are a thrifty and resource- 
ful people. They have a strong govern- 
ment. It is a very prosperous nation and 
if they are not alarmed about Germany's 
economic condition, causing the great 
disaster to the world that our Adminis- 
tration speaks of, then it seems to me that 
we need not be so concerned about it. 

It is reported that by a strange coinci- 
dence Germany has offered or agreed to 
guarantee to Russia something like $400,- 
000,000 in credits. It would be indeed a 
pretty pass if America joined with other 
nations in putting up $400,000,000 dollars 
for Germany and the money should be 
spent. in helping Russia, which nation 
America does not even recognize as a 
government 
Conditions At Home 
that Germany has had and is 
having a hard time financially no one 
doubts and every true American sym- 
pathizes with her. At that she is prob- 
ably not any worse off than America 
financially and certainly it is not our duty 
to keep her present ministry in office nor 
attempt to take part in her European 
controversies 

But above all 
bank failures in 


Howeve) 


these matters, with morc 
our own country than 
ever before; with more people unemployed; 
with the lowest price of farm products 
ever known; with our foreign commerce 
in almost a state of collapse; with our 
domestic trade almost at a standstill; with 
the greater number of our banks full 
of money but afraid to lend because of 
our economic conditions; with our people 


more in debt than perhaps ever known 
before in our history; with these debits 
falling due and so many unable to pay; 
with mortgages on homes and farms be- 


ing foreclosed; even with Government 
farm mortgages owned by the Farm Loan 
Board being foreclosed; with greater finan- 
cial distress existing in our country than 
ever known; with a deficit in our Gov- 
ernment’s running expenses of nearly $1,- 
000,000,000; with our large charitable or- 
ganizations saying there will be need 
for more charity in our country next 
Winter than ever before: with human 
wages going down and hours of employ- 
ment steadily decreasing it does look to 
me that ‘our Government would do far 
better to direct its exertions toward the 
rehabilitation and resuscitation of our own 


country before meddling in the economic 
and financial affairs of foreign countries 
lo our OWn great loss and detriment 


Relief in This Country 
In the light of the failure of the mora- 
torlum and the international conference 
to do anything real for Germany, I sug- 


gest’ President Hoover and his economie 
advisers now devote their energies to re- 
lieving human distress..checking unem- 
ployment and reviving commerce and re- 
storing prosperity in America. After ill, 
Mr. Hoover was elected President of the 


( 
United States and his first concern should 


be to remedy the distressful plight of 
American citizens. The American peopie 
will view with distrust any further effort 


by, this Administration to aid Europe while 
American citizens suffer, while American 
children are underfed, while American 
workmen walk the streets end while Amer- 
ican farmers are being dispossessed. 


Trade 
about how a 
tation of Germany or any other Euro- 
pean country will bring America trade 
and commerce and help restore prosperity 
here as long as the well nigh insur- 
mountable tariff barriers now existing be- 
tween ourselves and other countries re- 
main. These barriers must be removed 
in order to restore American prosperity. 

I venture the assertion that if America 
were to reduce her tariff rates horizon- 
tally by cutting all of them half in two 
on condition that other countries would 
cut their tariff rates in two. it would do 
more to restore trade and commerce and 
lo bring about prosperity in this country 
and in the world—do more to bring about 
,00d feelings among nations—do more to 
restore the financ igJ credit of all nations— 
ao more to put more men to work at liv- 
ing wages—do more to restore confidence 
among the financial men of the world— 
than all the moratoriums and confer- 
ences plans and proposals that could be 
put in effect or called in 100 years, 

Need for Employment 

What the men and women in America 
need is plenty of work at good pay. This 
hould be the first concern of our Gov- 
ernment. With this brought about all 
other economic matters will adjust them- 
elves. Employed people will have money 
and spend it, bringing about good prices. 

With our country in its present pitiful 
plight neither munificent gifts to foreign 
countries nor dazzling foreign conferences 
will aid in restoring prosperity to America. 
Let us combine our energies and get our 
people back to work at living wages. Let 
us redouble our efforts to secure employ- 
ment for the unemployed. Let us encour- 
age our banks to help every legitimate 
American business. Let us help other 
countries by letting them trade with us 
and thus help them and help ourselves at 
the same time. Let us encourage every 
factory to run full time. Let us stop these 
sleight of hand, pull the rabbit from the 
tricks, 


American 
It is idle to talk rehabili- 





1a like the Farm Board and all 
these Commission vagaries at home, and 
all these meaningle conferences abroad, 


and put our minds primarily on American 


problems and work them out. Let us cut 
down our national expenses and taxes 
Let us save and pay what we can on our 
debts Let us leave the gambling mar- 
kets alone and get to work. Let us work 
out America’s problems in the good old 
American way and all will be well. Work 


for all our people with reasonable pay is 
' the sine qua non at this time. 


Increase in Week; Relief Measures — 
Wholesale Price Level Drops [Jy 
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. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business July 23, 1931 








Made Public July 25, 1931 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Income tax .. seeeeer eee 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 





6. $56.5 











This month 


$18 631,269.23 
37,919,501.15 





Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal! | 
Year 1931 


Fiscal 
Year 1932 


$24,994,621.57 


$18.631,269.23 $24.994,621.57 
45,983,061.17 


37,919.501.15 45,.983,061.17 



























Total internal revenue ........ as 0,770.38 $70,977.682.74 682.74 | 
Customs oes 25,255,946.82 19.554.916.54 § 4,916.54 
Railroad securities 19,438.55 287.947.60 
All others Useeeaes 357,504.23 123,752.41 
Panama Canal tolls, 1,334,581.76 1,615,782.53 
Other miscellaneous . 4,741,908.59 6,795,924.51 

Total general fund receipts ....... $88 251,150.33 $99.356.006.13 $88,251,150 


$99,356 ,006.13 





Expenditures: 
General 
Interest sas 
Sinking fund 








eee ee $195,170,746.76 
‘ 9,512,454.77 





$158,508 .339.67 5.17 
11,407,490.93 9,513 
25,000,000.00 


$158 508,339.67 
11,407,490.93 
25,000,000.00 








Refunds, customs ...... 1,082,123.40 1,608 ,052.85 1.082,123.40 1,608 052.05 
Refund, internal revenue 3 4.610.415.3535 4,246.45 4.610,415.35 
Panama Canal boa eV ON REC d Ge i: 1,154,567.33 7 1,154,567.33 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) .. 18,296,715. 10,085,.760.78 18,296.715.96 10,085.760.73 
Civil service retirement fund 20,850,000.00 = 20,850,009.00 20,850.000.00  20,850,000.00 
Foreign service retirement fund 215,000.00 216,000.00 215,000.00 216,000.00 


District of Columbia (see note 1) 


2,920,987.61 


2,356 488.60 2,.920,987.61 2,356,488 .60 


Total general fund expenditures 


$235,797,115.51 $253,091,899.10 $2: 





7.115.51 


Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retirements 
Principal—foreign obligations 


$164,840,748.77 


$156,441,109.38 


$164,.840,748.77 


$136 441,109.38 


oe 


$30,000.00 $30,000.00 


From forfeitures, gifts, etc, tahoe 31,000.00 ; 31,000.00 
Other eUnenvstesensns 2,030,453.13 1,627,004 .59 2,030,453.13 1,627,004.59 
Total receipts ..........seseeeeeees $2,030.45: $1 688 004 59 ’ 


Expenditures 
Puplic debt 
Other 


retirements 





Total expenditures 


Excess of receipts 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


Total 


Total general fund expenditures 
Total special fund expenditures 


Total 


Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts 
District of Columbia 
Government life insurance fund 
Other . 


Total 


Expenditures: 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, ete 
Investments 
Other 





soecesece setae eens. 


+» Total 


Excess of receipts or credits 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the 


Tre sury to Offer 


$2,030,453.13 


ts. $1,948,668.61 
$1,948,668.61 
$81,784.52 


$88 251,150.33 
2,030,453.13 


$253.091,899.10 $235,797,115 51 
1,948 ,668.61 


$255,040,567.71 $22 








$2,181,832.56 
2,840,250.54 
633,652.57 


$5,655,735.47 
$4,404,713.89 $2,757,470: 


New 91-day Bills’! 


Issue of 60 Millions to Meet 
Aug. 3 Maturities 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and will be sold on a discouft basis to 
the highest bidders. 
Tenders will be received at the Federal 


reserve banks, or the branche sthereof, 
up to 2 o'clock p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, on Thursday, July 30, 1931. Tenders 
will not be received at the Treasury De- 
pariment, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Aug. 3, 
1931, and will mature on Nov. 2, 1931, and 
on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. They will be 
issued in bearer form only, and in amounts 
or denominations of $1,000, $10,000, and 
$100,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by 
the Federal Reserve Banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

Conditions of Acceptance 


No tender for an amount less than $1,000 
will be considered. Each tender must be 
in multiples of $1,000. The price offered 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, 


with not more than three decimal places, | 


ce. g. 99.12% Fractions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
e- press guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on July 30, 1931, all 
tenders received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will e opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. 

Right of Rejection 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 
reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and 
his action in any such respect shall be 
final. 

Those submitiing tenders will be ad- 
vised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered for 
Treasury bills allotted must be made at 
the Federal reserve banks in cash or other 
immediately available funds on Aug. 3 
1931. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
duction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purpose of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this 
notice as issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prescribe the terms of the 
Treasury bills and govern 
of their issue. Copies of the circular may 
be obtained from any Federal reserve 
bank or branch thereof. 


Savings Bank Deposits 
Increased in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., July 25. 
Deposits of the 196 savings banks in 
Massachusetts were $50,008,000 larger on 
June 30, 1931, than on the same date a 
year earlier, according to a compilation 
just released by ‘the Commissioner of 
Banks, Arthur Guy. Total assets are 
$70,000,000 greater. 
Loans on real estate have increased by 
$20,000,000 in the period of a year, while 
loans on personal security have declined 


the condition. 


oaces $90,281 603.46 


$2.030,453.13 $1 688,004 59 


$31,000.00 


$31,000.00 
1,311,210.66 


$1,948 668.61 1,311,210.66 


$1.342,210.66 


$1 948,668.61 $1,342,210.66 


$345,793.93 S81 784. 52 $345,793.93 


$€9.356.006.13 
1.688 ,004.59 


$88 251,150.33 


$99,356 ,006.13 
2.030 453.13 


1,688 004.59 


$101,044.010.72 $90.281,603.46 $101,044.010.72 
$235,797,115.51 
1,342,210.66 


$253,091,899.10 


1,342,210.66 1,948 .668.61 





37,139,326.17 255,040,567 7 





7,139,326.17 








$136.095.315.45 $164,758,964 25 $136,095,315.45 


$1,146.446.94 
8.523.461.09 
1,074,837.84 


$804,539.00 
8.497 ,854.97 
758,055.39 


$1,146 ,446.94 
8.523.661.09 
1,074,837 .84 


$10,744,945.87 


$10.080,449.36 $10.744.945.87 


$2,681,171.85 
4,513,289.32 
793,014.45 


$2,181 282.36 
2,840,250.54 
633 


$2,681.171.85 
4,513,289.32 
793,014.45 


52.57 






$7,987.475.62 $5,655,735.47  $7,987,475.62 


5 $4,404,713.89 $2,757,470 25 


Treasury in July are included 


| Outdoor Operations Aid 


In Absorbing Idle Labor 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


factory schedules throughout the month 
and in a few instances temporary over- 
time prevailed.: The tobacco factories af- 
forded employment to large numbers of 


men, Curtailed operations continued in 
the furniture-manufacturing  establish- 
ments. There was some increase in con- 


struction work and several large Federal 
buildings have already been started. 


North Dakota 


The large number of highway-construc- 
tion projects reported last month contin- 
ued to employ many workers and addi- 
tional crews were engaged during June. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, re- 
ports from practically every part of the 
State indicated a general surplus of labor, 
due to part-time employment in effect 
or reduced working forces in some indus- 
tries. Thinning and blocking operations 
in the sugar-beet fields absorbed hundreds 
of additional workers, but work will be 
completed early in July. Miscellaneous 
crop-cultivation and haying activities were 
started, offering temporary employment to 
a number of farm workers. Increased ac- 
tivity was noted in buildings with the 
resident supply of carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers, and other craftsmen sufficient 
to meet requirements. Employment in the 
railroad industry continued exceptionally 
dull in all departments, more noticeably 
so, however, in the mechanical, car and 
repair shop, and train and yard service 
departments. Lignite coal-mining opera- 
tions remained seasonally dull, with most 
of the smaller mines closed for the Sum- 
mer months. Normal forces for this time 
of the year were reported at work in the 
meat-packing plants, elevators and flour 
mills, creameries, candy, ice-cream, and 
biscuit factories, metal-culvert, brick, and 
tile plants, bakeries, and oil. automobile, 
and farm-implement distributing agencies 
Wholesale and retail establishments re- 
ported usual forces employed for this pe- 
riod of the year. Very little improvement 
was noted in the demand for office help. 


(The survey of conditions in other 
States will be printed in full text in 
the issue of July 28.) 


Government Expenditures 
Restricted by President 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


attention the seriousness of our financial 
situation and dsire that you assure your- 
self that all those in your department are 
impressed with the urgent need for econ- 
omies and postponements in view of this 
emergency 

The situation is a 
mands that we all make the most earnest 
efforts to eliminate or postpone all such 
activities as may be so treated without se- 
rious detriment to the public welfare 

You have been requested to furnish to 
the Bureau of the Budget for my informa- 
tion not later than Aug. 17 a statement of 
appropriations available for expenditure 
during the current and subsequent fiscal 
years, with an indication of the amounts 
expected to be obligated therefrom and 
the contemplatcd ultimate savings 

Pending the compilation and analysis 
of this statement, I wish to suggest that 
you refrain from actually obligating money 
available for expenditure during the cur- 
rent fiscal year except in those cases where 
such postponement or elimination § will 
clearly be to the detriment of the public 
welfare 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


serious one and de- 





Status of State Banks 


In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for the week ended July 24 were an- 
nounced July 25 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Absorption of national bank 
Trust Co., New York, $27.50°.000 
Lebenon National Bank, $500,000 

Voluntary withdrawl den Sav'in's 


Manufacturers 
absorbed the 


by $50,000,000. Most of the asset items | Bank. Lowden. Iowa, $25,000; Minnetonka State 
or > ch . a coneiderahie in. | sank. Excelsior. Minn.. $25,000 

are little changed, but a considerable in Permission granted to exercise trust powers 
crease is noted in gas, electric and water | mystic River National Bank, Mystic, Conn 
company bonds, and the investments in| (full powers): First National Bank, Corsi- 
Federal land banks have grown from | cana, Tex. (confirmatory) 


$594,000 to $2,625,000. 


Savings bank funds put inta stocks of | 


banks and trust companies show a $9,000,- | gold prospectors. 


Many unemployed in Chile 


have become 
They are searching for 


000 increase, and the amount due from| the. metal in gold-bearing lands recently 
other banks is $8,000,000 higher than a| opened to the public by the government. ' 
(Department of Commerce.) 


year ago. 


Heavier Penalty 





BANKING 





For Illegal Bank 
Practices Asked 


Senator Fletcher Asserts 
Many Delinquent Officers 
And Directors Escape 
Punishment Altogether 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


banks is an excellent one, in my judg- 
ment. The handling of the funds of a 
community and of the individual citizen, 
under all conditions, is a serious respon- 
Sibility. 

“The bank failures are real tragedies. 
They destroy the faith of the communty 
and the citizen in such institutions. They 
sweep away capital of both and oftimes 
the savings of a lifetime. They vitally 
affect. the economic progress of the com- 
munity and the future of its people. 


“My information is that in the past 10 
years between one and two billions of 
dollars has been involved in deposits in 
the banks over whose doors have been 
hung the sign ‘Bank closed.’ The banks 
whose doors have been closed include, ac- 
cording to the information I have, insti- 
tutions in Iowa, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Georgia, Nebraska, South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas, South Carolina, 
Montana, Florida and North Carolina and 
many other States. Only Delaware has 
been exempt. Rural States have suffcred 
most. 

“The closing of the doors of banks since 
,1920 have tied up the funds entrusted to 
them by 7,300,000 depositors. There are 
now approximately 18,000 State banks and 
7,500 national banks in this country. 


Suspended Sentences 

“In making these observations, I do not 
want to appear as being harsh with bank 
officials in any way except as to those who 
go wrong. In some cases, the fault is like- 
wise of the community in a way, that is, a 
community may decline and the bank de- 
cline with it and there may be errors of 
judgment rather than of criminal intent. 
But there has been, nevertheless, a large 
number of cases of bank officials tried and 
sentenced but given suspensions of sen- 
tences or too short sentences compared 
with the grave character of the offense 
committed. A bank criminal should be 
treated with the same measure of punish- 
ment as any other criminal. 

“For the purpose of strengthening the 
protection of communities and citizens, I 
think a minimum of $100,000 capital for 
national banks at least would work no 
hardship on anyone. If these institutions 
take the savings of the people, they should 
, be required to have a capital adequate to 
protect the people. Of course the double 
liability of stockholders is a splendid safe- 
guard. The larger capital would give in- 
creased protection. 

“I am inclined to believe that a coutry- 
wide branch banking system would be a 
good thing for the financial interests of 
the people in a county. County-wide 
branch banking is different from some 
| Similar proposals. The Comptroller of the 
;Currency seems to favor branch banking 
within a business zone or business area 
of a parent bank. A county-wide system 
would permit a bank to have a branch 
anywhere within its county. I would think 
the county wide system feasible. Many 
States do not permit branch banking.” 

Senator Fletcher's letter of July 7 
Comptroller Pole follows in full text: 

“Dear Sir: Thank you for bound copy 
of your report, 1930. I note on pages 
84-88 criminal cases for violating the na- 
tional banking laws resulting in convic- 
tion. One striking feature appears. A 
rather hasty examination shows 134 
convictions during the year ended Oct. 1, 
1930. Of these convictions there were 
granted 62 probations or suspension of 
sentence. 

“This question suggests itself—what is 
the use of prosecuting these violators of 
the national banking laws, including such 
offenses as embezzlement, when the con- 
victed persons receive no punishment? 

“This suggests another question — 
whether it would not be well to take away 
from the courts the power to suspend 
sentence or place these offenders on pro- 
bation? 

“The record does not show, but it may 
be that a number of these convictions 
were based on pleas of guilty and that 
at the time of the entering of such pleas 
there was some understanding with the 
prosecuting attorney that the defendant 
would go free of imprisonment. 

“I think there is a well pronounced 
demand on the part of the public, par- 
ticularly by those who trust their all to 
these banks, that when the officers or 
agents of the banks violate the laws just 
punishment shall be meted out to them. 

“Those bankers who obey the laws must 
feel that way, and certainly the people 
who have lost their money in misman- 
agement or corruptly managed banks do. 

“It. would seem worth while to look into 
this matter. 

“The people who violate the law, result- 
ing, I presume, quite universally in the 
failure of the bank, thus inflicting great 
injury on the community, as well as on 
individual depositors. should be punished. 

“Our laws should be made more drastic 
and strengthened in this respect and the 
punishment should be made certain.” 

Comptroller Pole’s answer, dated July 8, 
follows in full text: 

“My dear Senator: I have your letter of 
July 7, 1931, referring to violation of the 
criminal laws pertaining to national banks, 
which I have read with a great deal of 
interest. 

“I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of your letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, since the prose- 
cution of these cases falls under his juris- 
diction.” 


to 





buy Utility 
Bonds now 


‘ 
Con SISTENT earning 
power, coupled with future 
prospects brighter than those 
faced by most other industries, 
recommend utility bonds. 


The Associated Electric Com- 
pany Gold Bond due 1933, is 
a seasoned issue of a growing 
unit in this expanding indus- 
try. 


Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange, these 
bonds are available to yield 
currently about 5.3%, 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 
or write for Circular G174 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 
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President of the United States 1825-1829: 
“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 
which contribute to the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 





Providing Accommodations 
for Visitors to Public Parks + 





Problems Which Confront Administrators of 
Areas Set Aside for Use of Public Are Dis- 
cussed by Indiana Conservationist 





By RICHARD LIEBER 


Director, Department of Conservation, State of Indiana 


constitutes a State park in Indiana, there 

is no such word as “development.” There- 
is, however, a word of greater importance 
and significance to the conservationist and 
that is “preservation.” 

To me, the word “development” connotes 
a man-designed attempt on the improvement 
of nature’s wonderful handiwork, if the term 
is used in connection with a conservation 
project. Such an accomplishment being 
wholly impossible, one may therefore under- 
stand why my philosophy and creed on con- 
servation abhors artificiality or the mechan- 
ical in the making of a State park. 


+ > 


Of course, we must have a bit of the mod- 
ern, but in the Indiana system of State parks 
we confine this to a small portion of the 
park project and call it a “service area.” 
Even here, we do not encourage gross com- 
mercialism, and only build and operate our 
hotels and conveniences for the modest com- 
fort of our park visitors. 

The purpose of a State park as we have 
defined it is to keep entact for all generations 
to come a part of nature’s original domain. 

The organization of a State park area for 
use of visitors is entirely subservient to the 
above definition. It is immediately evident 
that there must be some compromise between 
the basic policy and the necessity of han- 
dling crowds in such an area. 

The first consideration is that of circula- 
tion. Visitors must find it convenient to get 
to and into the park and once there the 
many points of interest must be accessible. 
It is the policy in Indiana parks to build only 
such automobile roads as are absolutely es- 
sential and which have a definite objective. 
Roads built entirely with the idea that the 
park must be seen from an automobile are of 
tremendous cost, cause much mutilation of 
scenic beauty and really do not serve as the 
best means of seeing the area. 

We find that having landed the visitor in 
the park proper, that the best transportation 
medium from then on is on foot over trails 
that are easily and cheaply constructed, do 
not mar the scenery and furnish an ideal 
method of really seeing a natural preserve. 
It is only on foot that one will take the time 
to properly value the landscape. 

Eech park will have one or more service 
areas. The principal service area will be 
that provided for the parking of machines, 
camping grounds, picnic grounds, shelter 
houses and bathhouses or refectories. . Usu- 
ally there is some space in the park which 
logically falls into this classification both by 
location and topography: The principal auto 
road will lead directly to this and the many 
foot trails will center at this paint. -Here 
will be found refreshment stands, comfort 
stations and all such structures as are nec- 
essary. ? 

A secondary service area is also essential 
which will contain the inn and its attendant 
buildings. It is the policy in Indiana parks 
to provide overnight facilities in the shape 
of State park inns, in the belief that these 
areas should be made available for vacation 
purposes. The keynote of these inns is sim- 
plicity and wholesomeness. They are in no 
sense luxurious resorts for the service is lim- 
ited, the furnishings throughout are of the 
plainest and they are entirely informal. 

They are built with the idea in mind of 
furnishing comfortable sleeping rooms and 
simple, well-cooked food at the lowest pos- 
sible cost so that they may be available to 
practically everybody. In the dining room 
there is no menu, but what is popularly called 
the “family dinner” is served. The majority 
of the products are either raised in the hotel 
garden or secured from the surrounding 
country. Every precaution is taken to have 
well-cooked food and the kitchens are held 
at a high degree of sanitation. 


+ + 


Keeping in mind that State parks are un- 
doubtedly- a permanent institution and will 
be in existence many, many years to come, 
it is apparent that no construction other 
than that which is permanent is logical. The 
State park inns are then planned for sim- 
plicity of service with ruggedness in con- 
struction and with the view that they shall 
fit into the landscape in so far as possible. 


A onsttates to our definition of what 


Knowing Principal 
Features of Car 
as Aid to Driver 


y 
Harold G. Hoffman 


wwe Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


myo STUDY the instruction book which 
comes with an automobile is to make a 
valuable contribution to traffic safety. 

Unless an automobile driver. knows some- 
thing about the principal features of his car 
it is apparent that his operation of the ve- 
hicle will be somewhat inefficient in so far as 
safe driving is concerned. To drive a car 
well and to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of its principal parts may seem to be two 
different things, but the man who drives his 
car best is the one who knows it best. 

It is with this idea in mind that we have 
advised every purchaser of a new automobile 
to familiarize himself particularly with the 
features that may be vastly different from 
the one he has owned. If he reads the in- 
struction book which accompanies the new 
car, he can learn the care which it will need 
for efficient operation. 

It may be that the braking system is dif- 
ferent or some other unit of the car will dif- 
fer from the corresponding part of his oid 
machine. There is no question that proper 
maintenance is intimately related to satis- 
factory %peration, and while efficient lubri- 
cation may seem to be somewhat foreign to a 
knowledge of the driving rules, if the car 
fails in traffic due to neglect, it is clear that 
its condition becomes at once a factor in 
highway safety. 


Usually in every locality where a State park 
is found there is some prevailing early type 
of architecture and this is customarily used. 
Where this is not true then a type is. used 
which will fit. 

The necessity for long-lived construction 
with minimum maintenance practically pre- 
cludes the use of rustic or log type buildings. 
At the present time they are expensive in the 
use of materials and almost impossible to 
maintain for a very long period. 


- 


The State park inns are let to carefully- 
chosen concessionaires, on a rental basis of 
10 to 15 per cent of the capital outlay. The 
leases provide that the Department shall 
have complete control of the prices to be 
charged and the right of criticism of service 
is also reserved. 

It is apparent that the principle of letting 
concessions to highest bidders is unsatisfac- 
tory. The experience of letting concessions 
in city parks to high bidders has been sad. 
The bidder often pays more for his conces- 
sion than it is really worth and the public is 
bound to suffer, for the concessionaire will 
resort to gouging, both as to prices and 
service. 

It has always been true that those things 
which are furnished to the general public 
free of charge are ill-used, abused and un- 
appreciated. The Department of Conserva- 
tion has, therefore, from the very beginning 
confmitted itself to a policy of making each 
park pay all or most of its expenses. From 
May to November all visitors coming into the 
parks are charged 10 cents except children 
under eight years of age. This charge is only 
made once during the uninterrupted stay of 
the visitor and he may come and go on er- 
rands out of the park without further charge. 

This charge is first made for its psycholog- 
ical effect in producing appreciation on the 
part of the visitor and, secondly, because it 
aids materially in furnishing funds for main- 
tenance. It also seems no more than fair 
that those who have the opportunity and 
wish to use it for seeing State parks should 
pay something toward the upkeep as com- 
pared to those who either do n@ have the 
opportunity or do not care to exercise it. 

The development of a personnel to caregfor 
a State park is not without its difficulties. 
There are no people particularly trained for 
this purpose because the idea is compara- 
tively new and the demand for such per- 
sonnel is limited. They key man in every 
park is the custodian. We have found that 
our best success is to secure a person of con- 
siderable natural ability in the locality and 
then train him for the particular purpose. 
He must first have intelligence and a sense 
of appreciation and loyalty to the purpose for 
which the park is dedicated. He will be at 
the same time, after proper training, a nat- 
uralist and a forester. He will have a knowl- 
edge of simple construction, have some exec- 
utive ability in handling personnel and fur- 
ther will have to be blessed with a great 
amount of patience. . 

Indiana's parks have always been short of 
money ever for the bare necessities. Due to 
seasonal conditions, the park force fluctuates 
greatly in numbers. It has therefore been 
necessary to try to discover labor in the im- 
mediate locality which will fit into the 
scheme. Work is always of great variety and 
men must be trained in simple construction, 
fire patrol, gate keeping, properly to enforce 
the park regulations and at the same time 
be willing to do any of the many odd jobs 
which crop up. 

+ + 


Responsibility for the preservation of a 
primitive landscape is large. Since all the 
areas are heavily wooded, the great hazard is 
forest fire. Visitors must be repeatedly cau- 
tioned to be “areful of cigar and cigarette 
butts and the use of cooking and camp fires 
is greatly restricted. Such fires are only per- 
mitted in the picnic and camping areas. 
Regulations also are in force to prevent the 
picking of flowers and in any way mutilating 
shrubs and trees, defacement of rocks, build- 
ings or signs. The use of firearms also is 
prohibited. 

With these few simple regulations it has 
been found possible to keep our areas in ex- 
cellent shape and to find them from year to 
year in better condition than when we took 
them over. There are no unnecessary pro- 
hibitions or regulations. Each visitor is en- 
couraged to use the park in every way pos- 
sible for his own benefit. It is apparent that 
organized sports, such as baseball, golf and 
the like cannot be permitted since that 
would require the destruction of large areas 
of natural landscape. Likewise, so-called 
amusement devices, such as merry-go-rounds, 
derby racers end the like are not permitted, 
but all the natural sports, such as hiking, 
swimming, horseback riding, fishing and na- 
ture study, are encouraged. 

The real problem of State park manage- 
ment is the intelligent utilization of the areas 
for service to the public. In Indiana, where 
State parks are of comparatively small acre- 
age—1,200 to 1,500 acres—the situation be- 
comes particularly acute. Any plan which 
is evolved for the use of the parks by the 
visitors must be subordinate to the policy 
governing their establishment and develop- 
ment, namely, the preservation of a portion 
of the State's original domain in its primi- 
tive condition, now and forever. 


+ + 


Hundreds of thousands visit the parks each 
year; individuals, pairs, families, parties and 
crowds from hours to weeks. Some come for 
rest and quiet and solitude; some for active 
recreation in the form of hiking, swimming, 
fishing and the like; some for study and to 
use the park as a museum to increase their 
nature lore; some come purely to meet 
friends and others for definite conference. 
It is amazing how very adaptable are these 
natural areas to the demands of the many 
types and desires. The indoors man comes 
for the air and quiet, the athletically inclined 
for the sports, the nature student for his 
museum, the teacher and the preacher for 
inspiration and knowledge, the mother for 
relaxation from the family grind where her 
flock may be turned loose, and the dweller in 
rural districts can here find the crowds with 
which he wishes to mingle All find that 
which they seek and enjoyment therein. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 








REGULATION OF NATION’S 
WATER POWER RESOURCES 


Scope of Activities of Federal Commission and Their Re- 
lation to Electrical Industry 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
equipment. 


The present series deals with electricity and electrical 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


OMPARED with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission is young and 

small. Its field of endeavor may, how- 
ever, be even broader geographically, 
than that of the Commerce Commission, 
inasmuch as there are now cases before 
it involving power projects in Porto Rico 
and Alaska. Moreover, the future activ- 
ities of the Federal Power Commission, 
in both scope and importance, must rap- 
idly increase as its regulatory functions 
have to do with a public-utility business 
that is growing with all the vigor of 
youth. 
A 

Although, strangely enough, the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of June 10, 1920, 
refers to electricity only in one sentence, 
using there the words “electric energy,” 
it was, in fact, the marvelous rise of the 
electric industry that forced the enact- 
ment of this law, which created the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and which con- 
stituted the bill of rights for an industry 
that had only recently become of legal 
age. 

This Federal Water Power Act, as de- 
scribed in its title, contemplates three 
purposes —improvement of navigation, 
development of water power, and use of 
public lands in relation thereto. These 
three aims, it will be noted, are all pro- 
motive and constructive, not obstructive 
or restrictive, and they relate to the 
larger utilization of natural resources. 

Earlier statutes had safeguarded navi- 
gation or promoted irrigation or per- 
mitted the use of public lands for power, 
but in enacting the law of 1920 Congress 
sought a comprehensive measure which 
might coordinate in the public interest 
the several uses of water resources, both 
in navigable streams and on the public 
domain. To accomplish this purpose the 
water power act defines a new policy of 
control that seeks to encourage invest- 
ment in power development and at the 
same time to protect the consumer of 
electricity derived from the project built 
under Federal authority. 

Another phase of the policy that runs 
through this act is the provision for per- 
petual retention of title to what is now a 
publicly-owned resource. To accomplish 
this purpose the act defines in consid- 
erable detail the character of leasehold 
or franchise rights, specifies the tenure, 
and prescribes the financial set-up nec- 
essary for the determination of equitable 
terms under which the properties may 
be acquired by the United States at the 
end of 50 years, if the people of the 
United States then desire Government 
operation. 

The machinery set up by Congress to 
put this policy of power development 
into a is a Commission, composed 
originally of the heads of the three exec- 
utive departments interested in and re- 
sponsible for navigable waters, public 
lands, and national forests; namely, the 
Secretaries of War, Interior and Agricul- 
ture. After 10 years Congress amended 
the law so as to create a Commission of 
five full-time members, having no con- 
nection with or interest in the power 
industry. This new 
office Dec. 22, 1930. 

+ + 
One worth-while function of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is of broad ap- 
plication—the fact-finding authorization 
which looks to the engineering and eco- 
nomic study of the utilization of water 
resources, of the water-power industry 
and its relations to other industries and 
to commerce, and of power sites in all 
their physical aspects and market rela- 
tions. Too little has yet been done by 
the Federal Power Commission in the 
way of adding to the accumulation of 
facts ready for use whenever needed in 
answering questions of public policy in 
relation to power development, but the 
responsibility for expanding such work 
is fully recognized. 
Another fact-finding function to which 


Commission took 


much more attention has been given is 
the specific duty of determining the ac- 
tual legitimate cost of each power proj- 
ect as it is constructed under Govern- 
ment license. Continuing fact finding of 
this special type has been recognized as 
necessary not only in connection with 
the determination of the value of the 
property on the expiration of the license, 
but also at other times during the 50- 
year period. It is in the exercige of this 
function that most of the accounting 
work now in progress under the Com- 
mission is carried on. 

The regulatory work contemplated in 
the Federal Water Power Act is of two 
general types—the engineering investi- 
gations and the supervision over serv- 
ices, rates, and issue of securities. The 
first of these types is the one that has 
been most adequately developed by the 
Commission, because it is aimed at safe- 
guarding the public through a close en- 
gineering inspection of each power proj- 
ect during the periods of planning and 
of construction. In this technical work 
the Federal engineers are serving the 
owners of the proposed development and 
the inhabitants of the valley in which 
the project is located. This Federal co- 
operation with the engineers who are 
doing the work simply introduces an- 
other factor of safety. 

The regulation of seryices, rates, and 
securities by the Federal body is prac- 
tically limited to such of its licensees as 
May be doing business in States where 
no agency has been empowered to exer- 
cise the regulatory function, or to such 
electric service as in interstate in char- 
acter. Thus, in a broad sense, this reg- 
ulatory function of the Federal Commis- 
sion does not duplicate but supplements 
the regulation by State Commissions. 

It should be emphasized that at pres- 
ent the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission is limited to the ap- 
plicants for permits or leases and to 
those who become Government per- 
mittees or lessees, and also that in. the 
language of the Commission power de- 
velopment so far has meant only water- 
power development. But in the 11 years 
since the Federal Water Power Act was 
passed the physical interconnection of 
power plants has made of the electric 
utilities great interstate systems, in 
which the electricity from steam plants 
and from water plants is pooled to form 
a common supply. Engineers have dis- 
covered that the water wheel and the 
steam engine work best in double har- 
ness. 

To reach its full usefulness under 
present-day conditions the Federal 
Power Commission needs congressional 
authority to broaden its field to cover 
this rapidly-increasing interstate busi- 
ness in electricity of mixed origin, for 
that is the 1931 model of electric utility 
that now serves the public. 


+ +> 

THs marvelous growth of the electric 

industry in the United States during 
the short life of the Federal Power Com- 
mission challenges admiration and de- 
mands attention. In these 11 years the 
industry has more than doubled in size 
and Service, whether the measure used 
is generating capacity, kilowatt-hours 
generated, or niimber of customers and 
of electrically lighted homes. 

Obviously, the electric utilities in their 
contribution of productive energy to all 
other industry as well as their distribu- 
tion of comforts and conveniences to the 
homes, both rural and urban, are com- 
ing to be more and more clothed with 
a public interest. So it follows that the 
promotion of power development and 
betterment of electric service warrant 
added attention to the electric industry 
by public agencies, both State and Fed- 
eral. It is the 250,000 workers, the sev- 
eral million investors, and the 25,000,000 
customers whose vital contacts with the 
electric utilities furnish the compelling 
reason for public regulation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 28, Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, will tell of the voca- 
tional training for work in the electrical industry. 
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Discovery of Typhoid Carriers 


New York’s Method Described by Commissioner 
By DR. THOMAS PARRAN, JR. 


Commissioner, Department of Health, State of New York 


HERE were 527 persons in New York State 
during 1930 known to carry the germs of 
typhoid fever but who were not sick with 

the disease. Such people known as typhoid 
carriers are potentially more dangerous to 
the health of’ others than are patients sick 
abed with typhoid fever, because in the lat- 
ter case they can be isolated and their excre- 
tions sufficiently disinfected, while carriers 
are free to come and go and may readily 
es others unless they are discovered and 
instructed in their personal hygiene and re- 
strained from all connection with the prepa- 
ration of food. 

It is for this reason that the State Depart- 
ment of Health endeavors to discover all ty- 
phoid carriers and make sure that they obey 
the regulations of the Sanitary Code, for by 
this procedure it is probable that many cases 
of the disease are prevented. 

On the Division of Communicable Diseases 
falls the duty of discovery and keeping track 
of typhoid carriers. Of the 527 on record 


during 1930, 258 lived in New York City, 244 
were from upstate and 25 were in State in- 
stitutions. 


During the year 14 carriers were removed 
from the upstate active list—one was cured 
by gall bladder operation, one died, two dis- 
appeared (one of these has since been found 
to have died), three moyed to New York City, 
seven moved to other States. 


Of the 35 new carriers, seven were discov- 
ered through routine release cultures, a year 
having elapsed since their attack of typhoid 
fever, 26 were found through the routine in- 
vestigation of sporadic typhoid fever cases 
and two through the investigation of small 
outbreaks of the disease. 

Of the 35 carriers, three were cooks, one of 
them employed on a dairy farm; one a maid 
in a hotel; one a student nurse? one a prac- 
tical nurse; 13 were housewives. Six resided 
on dairy farms and the remainder had occu- 
pations not involving the handling of food. 
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Making State Responsible 
for Supervising All Highways - 





Entire Cost of Construction and Maintenance 
of County as Well as State Public Roads to Be 
Borne by North Carolina Government 





By E. B. JEFFRES 


Chairman, Highway Commission, State of North Carolina 


EN years ago North Carolina embarked 
upon a great expansion’ program embrac- 
ing all phases of governmental activities. 

Fifty million dollars was voted for a State 
system of highways, and a $20,000,000 pro- 
gram for the enlargement of its educational 
institutions, hospitals, training schools and 
reformatories was authorized. The counties, 
cities and towns followed in a like program 
of expansion of their public schools, street 
paving, waterworks, sewerage systems and 
many other fields of activity. 


The expenditure of this large sum of pub- 
lic moneys in the last 10 years had much to 
do with the prosperity of North Carolina 
during that period. We have reached the 
end of that period at a time when general 
business depression exists throughout the 
world. Faced with conditions growing out of 
the ending of this period of expansion and 
with its consequent depression in this State, 
the General Assembly of 1931 met. There 
was a universal demand for tax reduction 
and for shifts in taxation from land to other 
sources. Land values had undergone a period 
of inflation, followed by a period of deflation. 


ae 


Under the leadership of Governor Gard- 
ner there was laid before the General As- 
sembly plans for making State government 
more efficient and for reducing the total cost 
of governmental service to the people. An 
examination of the acts of the General As- 
sembly of 1931 will reveal that throughout 
this session the central thought of that body 
was devoted to reorganizing the forces of 
government to mteet new conditions brought 
about by changed economic conditions in 
North Carolina. 


Central in this program was the reorgani- 
zation of the State Highway Commission 
and the taking over of all public roads of 
North Carolina, and all of the county con- 
victs in North Carolina. 


The entire cost of the construction and 
maintenance of the public roads was taken 
from property and placed entirely upon funds 
derived from gasoline tax and license taxes 
from motor vehicle operations. No such far- 
reaching legislation has ever heretofore been 
passed by any State. 

There had been invested in the State high- 
way system up to July 1 more than $175,000,- 
000, of which $115,000,000 was obtained 
through bond issues, $25,000,000 from Federal 
aid and the balance from contributions and 
loans from the counties and income of the 
State highway sources. This system was 
composed of about 10,000 miles of State high- 
way, carrying perhaps 75 per cent of the 
travel in North Carolina. Theré was 45,000 
miles of county roads carrying thé other 25 
per cent of the traffic. It would require ap- 
proximately 12,000 miles of State highway to 
fully cover North Carolina and to render 


* State road service to those sections not then 


on the State highway system. 


The road survey made by the Tax Commis- 
sion, including a map of the county roads of 
each county, was another pioneering effort 
on the part of North Carolina. The facts 
revealed in that survey showed plainly that 
the time had come for North Carolina to 
take another forward step by assuming en- 
tire control of all the public roads of the 
State and relieve property of the cost thereof. 
Therefore, the road legislation of 1931 was 
developed and it will rank as one of the 
most constructive pieces of highway legisla- 
tion ever written upon the State's statute 
books. 

+ 


The new Highway Commission is composed 
of seven business men of North Carolina, the 
chairman devoting his entire time to the 
work. The chairman and commissioners are 
charged by the statute to “represent the 
State at large and not be a representative of 
any particular district, and all such commis- 
sioners are charged with the duty of the 
faithful observance of the true intent and 
purpose of this act.” 


The State has been grouped into five gen- 
eral administrative divisions and in each of 
these are five districts, in charge of an engi- 
neer and assistant to direct the road work 
in the various districts. Each mile of high- 
way has been put under the charge of a 
patrolman and an assistant so that the re- 
sponsibility is fixed upon somebody to keep 
the roads in good condition. There are also 
floating gangs of men engaged in doing the 
heavier work of reconstruction and construc- 
tion. Each of the administrative divisions is 
equipped with complete outfits of skilled 
bridge laborers and mechanics, and in each 
division are also equipments for oil treating 
the highways adaptable to this type of sur- 
facing. 

There is an army of about 3,500 paid work- 
ers and more than 3,800 county convicts en- 
gaged in road work in this State. These 
must be backed up with efficiently managed 
machine shops and repair outfits, and the 
convicts must be fed, clothed, housed and 
guarded. Every department of the organiza- 
tion must ‘function in order that the traffic 
arteries of the State may be kept in repair. 

It takes organization and cooperation to 
do the job. It also takes many rock quarries, 
cement mills, sand pits, gas and oil supplies, 
asphalt, tires, auto repair parts, and many 
other materials. The purchases of the High- 
way Department contribute a large volume 
to many industries in this and other States. 
It is the policy, however, to buy in this State 
wherever the products can be obtained on an 
equal or better basis. 


+ + 


County road machinery, suitable for our 
needs, has been taken over, and convict 
camps leased, most of them without com- 
pensation. Deliveries of 200 new trucks and 
other machinery is being made, and highway 
shops speeded up to repair machinery in 
need of overhauling. It will still take some 
time to get equipment in prover shape and 
distributed for maximum results. 

Certain outstanding developments are pos- 
sible from this road legisletion. One is the 
opportunity to develop a well-planned, or- 
derly and connected system of highways 
throughout North Carolina, reaching not 
only every county seat but every town and 
village and community. There is also op- 


portunity for better planning of the high- 
Ways to serve better the needs of the com- 
munities and to provide for a logical devel- 
opment for the entire State of North Caro- 
lina. There is likewise the opportunity to 
develop under unified control a better sys- 
tem of handling the convict problem in this 
State and to give them useful and productive 
employment in bettering the road service for 
the people. In the handling of the convict 
system it is the hope of the Highway Com- 
mission that North Carolina may again lead 
the way for our sister States. 


+ + 


Shortly the Highway Commission will un- 
dertake the marking of the county highways 
and cross-roads with adequate direction 
signs. We hope to cooperate with local as- 
sociations and organizations in marking his- 
toric places of interest in this State so high- 
way travel may be more interesting. 

The time has come when we must give 
more attention to beautification of our high- 
ways, growing of grass and trees, elimination 
of unsightly signs and generally to give our 
highways those finishing touches which de- 
light the traveler. The tourist must be en- 
couraged to comé and visit with us rather 
than hurry across our splendid highways. 

The Highway Patrol is being reorganized 
and increased to more than 60 men for the 
purpose of better enforcing the motor laws 
of the State and reducing our accident list. 
This enlarged force will be distributed 
throughout the State so that most of the 
important places and gateway points will be 
covered. 

- + + 


The highway program is dependent upon 
the amount of money available for road pur- 
poses. The income of the State Highway 
Commission for the next fiscal year should 
be approximately $20,000,000, exclusive of 
Federal aid, it takes $8,000,000 approximately * 
for interest and retirement of bonds, and 
$10,000,000 is set aside for maintenance of 
the State and county highway system, and 
the surplus goes to match Federal aid funds. 
North Carolina started its road program with 
less than 150,000 automobiles in the State; 
now there are more than 450,000 automobiles 
and trucks and, in addition, there are thou- 
Sands of tourists. Truck and bus transper- 
tation has become a vital factor in dur 
State’s development. The road program 
touches every person in the State, for North 
Carolina depends upon the motor car. 





Insects as Menace 
to Trees in 
Nurseries 


r By 
~eE Henry B. Peirson 


Entomologist, State of 
Maine 


common May beetles or June bugs, de- 

stroy large amounts of coniferous nurs- 
ery stock by feeding on the root system of 
the tender seedlings. Occasionally their rav- 
ages kill as high as 90 per cent of the tiny 
trees in a nursery plot, and very often from 
25 to 40 per cent are destroyed. One nursery 
by actual count showed an average of 399 
white grubs per square yard of soil, the num- 
ber in different portions of the plot ranging 
from 200 to 700 per square yard. 


These grubs feed also on the tubers of po- 
tatoes and on the roots of such agricultural 
crops aS beans, corn, potatoes, strawberries, 
timothy and hay. The adult beetles feed on 
the foliage of ash. elm, hickory, locust, oak, 
poplar and willow trees. 


In the Spring the pearly white eggs are 
laid separately in the ground wherever there 
is vegetation. They hatch in about three 
weeks. During the Summer the grubs are 
near the surface, feeding on the roots, and 
in the Winter they go deep into the soil. The 
second and third years the grubs continue 
feeding on the roots. They punate in the 
ground and become adult beetles the third 
Fall after hatching. The following Spring 
the adults emerge from the ground to feed 
on the trees and to lay their eggs. It is pos- 
sible that in northern New England it some- 
times requires four ycars to complete the life 
cycle of this insect. 


After making some studies in the habits of 
this pest with a view toward working out 
control measures, the Maine Forest Service 
outlined a series of experiments in which 11 
forest nurseries agreed to cooperate in doing 
the field work. 


A total of 180 experimental plots was laid 
out in nurseries in all the New England 
States except Rhode Island, and in New 
York, Crude white arsenic: lead arsenate 
and calcium arsenate were the three chemi- 
cals tried. It was believed that any of these 
poisons put into the soil in sufficient quan- 
tities would kill the grubs, due to the fact 
that when feeding. a certain amount of soil 
passes through the intestinal tract of the 
insect. 

The experiments were outlined for the use 
of small amounts of the poisons; that is, 60, 
80 and 100 pounds to the acre, as it had been 
found in other experiments that arsenic 
compounds gave evidence of burning the 
plants when present in the soil in amounts 
of 1,500 or more pounds to the acre. 

Experiments with crude white arsenic 
showed a definite lessening of damage only 
where 80 pounds or more of the poison to 
the acre was present in the soil. The plots 
treated with 80 pounds did not show as good 
results as those where the arsenic was ap- 
plied at the rate of 100 pounds per acre. 
Even this amount was not successful in to- 
tally preventing the damage, but it was 
found the second year, if again treated, that 
the damage by grubs was very small. The 
amount of arsenic must evidently be in- 
creased in the initial application and then 
lessened when added in years to come, as the 
amount of the chemical in the soil demands. 


Wreom grubs, which are the young of the 
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